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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and _ sailors, and 
Funds needed to carry on _ the 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 

62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
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Wisdom for Women 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen dis- 
comforts and ailments. 

It behoves all wemen on the verge of this changeful period to arm 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve 
the problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
whose earlier works have earned him the title of “ Woman's Wisest 
Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 
subject in all its aspects. 
Highly recommended by ‘‘ Nursing Mirror,’’ ‘‘ Health for All,” 
and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 
Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new 
1 work by posting your order now with P.O, for 5/3 to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


Complete lists of cther helpfui books by this popular author free on request. 
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if you are anxious 


to assist some poor man or woman (who 
for lack of the free gift of a suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost, or may lose, 
his or her employment), send your contri- 
bution to the Secretary, 





E Royal 
— Surgical Aid 
s Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., Londen, E.C.4 
Z (Patron: H.M. THE KING) . 


and secure for them the number of 
“Letters” needed for the 
= required. 


appliance 


** An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters ”” 
each year—and so on in proportion to amount 

= contributed, 
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upon your shoulders, the mirror tells you that the 

day is well begun. As nicely tailored as any suit. As 
smooth and smart as one could wish; giving supreme comfort 
at every moment of work or play. Equally satisfying are 
“LUVISCA” Pyjamas. See both ranges—leading Hosiers, 
Stores and Outfitters and all AUSTIN’ REED shops have 
them in fine, wash-fast colourings. 
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begins 


to ebb 


There comes in the life of every man 
and woman a period of transition. The 
flowing tide of youth has begun to ebb. 
Life enters a new phase and certain physio- 
logical and psychological adjustments must 
be made. 


At this time, nothing is so helpful as 
“PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chlorophyll 
tablets. Characteristic symptoms of advanc- 
ing years are declining vitality and increasing 
blood pressure. ‘PHYLLOSAN’ | brand 
tablets will help to keep your vitality UP 
and your blood pressure DOWN. They 
will revitalize and rejuvenate you, and help 
you to face the most difficult years of your 
life happily and courageously. 


“PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets are prepared 
under the direction of Dr. E. Buergi, Pro- 
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“T have prescribed these 
tablets in about 30 cases, 
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the results have 
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fessor of Medicine at the University of Berne. 
They were not offered to the public until 
they had been submitted to exhaustive clinical 
tests. These tablets contain no deleterious 
chemicals, no strychnine, no quinine, no 
animal extracts; cause no digestive disturb- 
ance, have no unpleasant after-effects. The 
dose is two tiny tablets three times a day 
before meals. 

If you are “ feeling your age,” if you are 
run-down, overworked, nervy, depressed, 
lacking in vitality and energy—start taking 
“PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets to-day! It 
you take them regularly, we believe the 
results will astonish you. 

Any chemist can supply you. The 5/- size 
contains double quantity and is therefore 
more economical, 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN: 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age ! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


* Phyllosan ” 


M.D., Suatoues of Medicine at Berne University. 


the reed. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 
No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 
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News of the Week 


MXHE international problem created by Germany’s 
formal invitation to France to discuss the arma 
ments equality question frankly is dealt with on a later 
page. Meanwhile the internal situation in Germany 
develops. The Stahlhelm demonstration on Sunday 
had its monarchist aspect and it was obviously meant to 
indicate that the Government had battalions behind it 
in case of need as well as Herr Hitler, but as a display 
of popular support for von Papen’s administration it 
meant nothing. Herr von Papen, nevertheless, is clearly 
‘Strengthening his position. The Reichstag is to mect on 
Monday, but in the knowledge that if it does nothing it 
will stultify itself and if it does anything (except support 
the Government) it will be dissolved. The projected 
coalition between the Nazis and the Centre is hanging 
lire, and even if a working agreement could be fixed up 
all the signs are that the President would still pin his 
faith to von Papen. The reception given to the new 
economy scheme, and the minor Stock Exchange boom it 
has precipitated, have gone some way to put the Papen- 
Schleicher combination firmly on its feet, though on 
Wednesday a marked reaction was visible. 
* * * ok 








The creat advantage of the scheme from the Govern- 
meat’s point of view is that even if it fails it cannot fail 





yet. Traders and manufacturers will pay their taxes in 
full for 1932-33, so that the Budget for next year promises 
to be safe enough. The tax-receipt certificates they 
get in exchange will ultimately go back to the Government 
as vouchers taking the place of tax-payments (up to their 
face-value) in the five years 1934-8. In those years, 
therefore, the Government will be getting in a nominal 
£76,000,000 in the form of waste paper and it has to 
count—this is the essence of the gamble—on such a 
general improvement in the economic position that other 
tax-yields will be such as to cover that comfortably. It 
may turn out so, for the provision that the receipt- 
certificates are discountable here and now puts a mass 
of new money into circulation, quite apart from the 
£37,500,000 the Government is to spend on public works 
and £35,000,000 to be paid in certificates to employers 
who take on new employees. It is not impossible that 
the scheme may justify itself economically by giving trade 
the necessary stimulus at the critical moment. 
* * * * 


India: The New Procedure 

The decision of the Government, announced by Lord 
Willingdon at Simla on Monday, to convene a restricted 
Round Table Conference in London in November is to be 
welcomed on every ground, It represents no concession 
to clamour, for when Sir Samuel Hoare announced in 
June the procedure the Government proposed to follow 
it was stated definitely that the only aim was expedition, 
and that the Cabinet was by no means pledged irrevocably 
to the methods then outlined. What caused concern— 
undue concern, in our view—to Indian Liberals was the 
possibility that Indians called into consultation with the 
Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament before 
which the Government’s detailed proposals are to be laid 
would enjoy no real equality of status. Technically, of 
course, they would not, for they could not be members 
of the Committee. Now, at the cost of some small delay, 
which matters little, a conference of limited membership, 
on which British and Indian representatives (both of the 
States and of British India) will sit in the same equality 
as in the Round Table Conference itself, is to be interposed 
before the Select Committee stage. 

* * * * 

That meets the desires of Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru and 
his Liberal friends, and there is every prospect that they 
will take part in the Conference. Congress, no doubt, 
will refuse. The Liberals may have little immediate 
following in India, but they are men of ability and 
breadth of mind, and they can contribute an estimate of 
Indian political opinion by which the purely British 
official view may with advantage be checked. The 
announcement of the new procedure has been, on the 
whole, well received in India, and it is apparently the 
Government’s intention that the new Conference shall 
meet and complete its work in time for the Select Com- 
mittee to be set up at the beginning of next year. Lord 
Willingdon has announced that such parts of the emer- 
gency ordinances as are still considered necessary are to 
be regularized by being embodied in ordinary legislation. 
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That is a wise step. The ordinances were a regrettable 
necessity, but the authority of Government, as the Viceroy 
observed, has to be maintained as much for the sake of 
the Indian Government of to-morrow as for the British 
Government of to-day. 

The Scientists at York 

The British Association meetings this year, ranging 
from neutrons to noise, and from helminthology to fairies, 
have been as bewildering in their expansiveness as ever. 
The seekers after sensation have been for the most part 
disappointed, the only paper calculated to stir popular 
interest in the wider sense (apart from one which brought 
into prominence a well-known film-star’s elaborated eye- 
brows) being that in which Dr. Miles Walker, President 
of the Engineering Section, proposed the partial mechaniza- 
tion of Parliament. Professor Walker was evidently 
speaking‘more seriously than might have been supposed, 
for a resolution calling for closer co-operation between 
scientists and the Government, not for the advancement 
of science, but for the more efficient conduct of govern- 
ment, was put down, but the Committee on Recommen- 
dations discreetly quashed it. 

* * * * 

The presidential address of Sir Alfred Ewing was of a 
quality that will give it a distinctive place in the long line 
of pronouncements by a hundred presidents of the 
association. Into the discussion of the proton, the neu- 
tron and the electron, and the practical results that may 
flow from widening knowledge of their potentialities, 
only scientists of the same order as the president himself 
van fully enter. But there is food for a far larger flock 
in the impressive warning sounded by Sir Alfred Ewing 
against the folly of dogmatism. To the matcrialism that 
would simplify the universe he opposes a reverent agnosti- 
cism that consists in the recognition that men can never 
fully know. Yet though ultimate truth still eludes human 
grasp, and in all likelihood always will, “ our joy in 
the quest never fails ; we are constantly learning that it 
is better to travel than to arrive.” The same note of search, 
unending and unfulfilled, in the realm of religion as of science, 
was struck in York pulpits on Sunday. Science, with its 
revelations of the immeasurable and the infinitesimal, 
seems often something far removed from the life of the 
common man. So equally may religion in some of its 
outward manifestations and in many of the metaphysical 
dogmas of academic theologians. The recognition . at 
York of the essential mystery of life, both from pulpit 
and from presidential desk, with the tireless endeavours, 
in reality double yet essentially one, of scientist and 
religious teacher to penetrate it a little further, may 
remain the outstanding contribution of the British 
Association meetings of 1932 to national life and thought. 

* * * * 
Intervention in Lancashire 

The letter addressed by the Minister of Labour to the 
two parties in the Lancashire cotton dispute on Monday 
was a strangely philosophic affair for issue in the midst 
of a crisis, and the suggestion that committees should be 
appointed “ for a patient examination ” of the fundamen- 
tal bases of the industry indicates singularly little recog- 
nition of the urgency of the situation. But though the 
letter appeared at first to fall extremely flat the employers 
have agreed to attend a joint meeting with a view to dis- 
covering what it is that the Minister really has in mind. 
If the operatives, whose decision has been delayed owing 
to the absence of their leaders at the Trades Union 
Congress, take the same line contact will at least have 
been re-established. That is a necessary first step, and 
the conviction must be gradually sinking in that the strike 












brings loss for everyone and gain for no one, Tp 
Trades Union Congress on Monday was told the 
the Lancashire employers are to blame for thy 
slowness in reorganizing their industry. The (jy, 
gress was apparently not reminded of the stubboy 
refusal of the weavers’ unions to help in the Needed 
reorganization by agrecing that weavers  shoyij 
work more looms or that automatic looms should } 
installed on a larger scale. There are faults on bo 
sides, and both will have to make concessions. 
* * * * 

Collective Bargaining 

As the Minister of Labour has pointed out, the many, 
facturing side of the cotton industry must retum tj 
collective bargaining, such as had existed for geney, 
tions until three months ago. It is intolerable that yf 
large an industry, with its powerful organizations qf 
either side, should for the time being have no regula 
machinery for dealing with disputes and no recognize 
wage scale. When each millowner is free to make hj 
own bargains with his employees, price-cutting and local 
strikes are directly encouraged, and the confusion jf, 
the industry, already bad enough, is intensified. Thee 
employers were primarily responsible for this unfortunate 
situation when they lost patience with the weaver’ 
leaders after the two years of negotiations. But tle 
unions should have shown a less unconciliatory tempef 
in regard to changes in the weaving-sheds. A ney 
agreement and a new spirit are required in Laneashirg 
and the hard decision to abandon definitely certaij 
markets where the battle seems finally lost may have ty 


be taken. 
* * x * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mayor Walker 

The resignation of the Mayor of New York before the 
enquiry into the charges of corruption brought agains 
him had been completed will, of course, have repercussions 
far outside New York City and New York State. It was 
a misfortune for Mr. Franklin Roosevelt that as Governor 
of New York he should have felt compelled, while Demo-f 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, to prosecute action 
against a man who represents the Democratic Party 
machine in New York City, Tammany Hall. It is al 
to his credit that he has acted as he has, and if courag 
had its just reward he would gain in the long run mor 
than he would lose. But in the arena of American party 
politics normal standards do not apply, and what Mh, 
Roosevelt may, in fact, lose is New York State, with its 
43 Presidential votes. That would go a long way toward 
making his loss of the Presidency certain. But it i 
too soon yet to be sure that the situation will work out 
that way. Mr. Walker’s unwillingness to see the enquiry 
through suggests that he, like most people, has a pretty 
clear idea about the verdict, and the halo of self-assumed 
martyrdom may soon grow dim in spite of the efforts 0 
Mr. Hearst and his Press to furbish it up. 
that may be, the resolute assault on corruption in Nev 
York, and the steady improvement which the Mayo 
of Chicago, now in London, claims to be taking place it 
that city, are encouraging signs in America’s public life 

* * * * 

Some Ottawa Interrogations 

The article on a later page from a well-qualified observer 
of the Ottawa discussions, though owing to the hazards o! 
the posts it appears a week later than was intended, loses 
nothing of its relevance for that. At any time in the 
next few months, indeed, its publication would be equally 
pertinent, for it will take more than months to work out 
an agreed and practical answer to the question ott! 
Ottawa correspondent poses: what is the ultimate 
basis of the relationships of the Commonwealth States 
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and what is the ultimate goal of Commonwealth co-opera- 
tion to be? To that question the Spectator has constantly 
devoted attention in the past, and it will have to return 
to it repeatedly in the future. Ottawa was admittedly 
an experiment and an improvisation. It achieved at least 
a negative success in demonstrating the ability of the 
Commonwealth States to carry through to the stage of 
actual agreements discussions in which their pockets were 
touched and their interests often clashed. That is some- 


| thing, whatever may be thought of the merits of the 
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agreements themselves. But Ottawa opportunism has 
carried us a very small way, if any way at all, towards the 
evolution of a working philosophy of Empire. That is 
the next great task, and men of all parties and schools of 
thought must make their contribution to it. 

* * * * 


Unemployment and Tariffs 

The boom on the Stock Exchanges and the commodity 
markets continues, but it brings as yet no consolation to 
the unemployed. It was revealed on Monday that 
on August 22nd there were 120,000 more registered un- 
employed than a year before, when the Labour Govenr- 
ment fell, and that the total had now reached 2,859,000—a 
record for this country for all time. Employment on the 
year had declined by 85,000, and the percentage of 
registered unemployed to insured workpeople, which had 
fallen from 22.6 per cent. last September to 20.8 this 
March, was back on August 22nd at 22.9 per cent. It 
is true that the increase of unemployment by 37,000 
between July and August was, according to the Ministry 
of Labour, “largely due to a reduction in the number 
inemployment in the cotton industry, which was affected 
by stoppages owing to Trade Disputes.” But taking the 
year as a whole things are even worse than appears, for 
the tightening up of benefit conditions has led to the 
removal from the register of large numbers who should, 
to give a true comparison, be added to the published 
figures. Every allowance must, of course, be made for 
world conditions, but there is no shirking the fact that the 
first vear's office of the National Government and ten 
months of life under tariffs, have so far from effecting 
the promised improvement, set up figures which we 
should like to think will always remain a record. 

* * * * 

Australia’s Recovery 

Australia, like Great Britain, has made an _ heroic 
effort to put her finances in order. It is most encouraging 
to find from Mr. Lyons’ Budget Speech that the 
Commonwealth, as distinct from the States, is now 
well on the way to recovery. The financial year ending 
with June was expected by the late Labour Ministry 
to show a deficit of £1,148,000. Thanks to severe 
economies it has, in fact, yielded a surplus of £1,314,000. 
We must note that, under Mr. Hoover’s moratorium, 
the Commonwealth has not paid us the war loan interest, 
amounting to nearly £5,000,000. She is vitally con- 


q : ° 
cerned, no less than ourselves, in the question whether 


the moratorium will be prolonged, and for how long. 
Apart from this, Australia’s achievement is remarkable, 
for without new taxes a small surplus is anticipated for 
the current year. One satisfactory step is the abolition 
of the prohibitions and some of the surcharges, prim- 
ages and other devices which have made the high 
Australian tariff one of the worst obstructions to trade 
that the world has ever seen. The duties on cotton and 
woollen goods have been halved and the duties on 
certain classes of iron and steel wares and engines have 
been lowered. With these and the undisclosed con- 
cessions promised at Ottawa, trade with Australia should 
rapidly increase, instead of being stifled. 


The Trade Union Congress 

The Trade Union Congress has produced nothing much 
to encourage hope, or indeed any other sentiment. 
Routine business has gone through as it was meant to, 
and a little controversy as to whether a deputation of 
unemployed should be received by the Congress or not 
has been the liveliest episode so far, though the Congress 
was deeply stirred by the appeal made to it by the 
weavers’ delegates, and decided to open a fund for the 
strikers. Mr. Bromley’s presidential address was chiefly 
notable for its advocacy of an expedient that has almost 
come to be orthodox economics in the United States, the 
shorter working day. The effect of that in spreading 
labour and so reducing the number of the unemployed 
is clear enough. It is, after all, only a development of the 
part-time system so familiar in Lancashire. But Mr. 
Bromley wants shorter hours without reduction of wages, 
and to the obvious question where the money is to come 
from he supplies no answer, beyond a rather vague impli- 
‘ation that the State will somehow find it—as it is 
doing in Germany. The Congress is meeting at a pro- 
foundly sombre moment. It represents all that in the past 
has given British industry its supremacy in world markets, 
and it speaks to-day for close on three million workers 
seeking work and finding none. Its activities may some- 
times call for criticism, but as the mouthpiece of the 
hard-hit workers of the country no man of generous mind 
will deny it sympathy. 

* * * % 

Mr. Maxton’s Boomerang 

It is amusing to find Mr. Maxton and his fellow- 
stalwarts of the Independent Labour Party in its new, 
purified end much attenuated form advising their trade 
unionist followers not to pay the political levy. When, 
after the General Strike of 1926, the Unionist Govern- 
ment made it necessary for a trade unionist to indicate 
his willingness to pay the levy, instead of having to 
contract out of it as he did before, there was no more 
violent critic of such alleged tyranny than Mr. Maxton. 
It was interference with the sacred rights of the trade 
unions and their members, that must be undone when 
Labour again ruled. But in those days Mr. Maxton 
thought that the trade unions would raise the Labour 
Party funds which the I.L.P. would spend for them. 
The LL.P. is now revolving in its own orbit, while 
the Labour Party retains the trade union contributions. 
Thus what was wrong in 1927 has become commendable 
in 1932, and the I.L.P. trade unionist may honourably 
withhold the levy from the lethargic Labour Party. 

* * * * 


The Autumn’s Broadcasts 

The activities of the B.B.C. are now a vital part of the 
social and intellectual life of the country. Unfortunately, 
they are so multifarious that in a journal such as this 
no more is possible than to draw attention to one or two 
of their more conspicuous features and commend to 
all concerned the admirable booklets (B.B.C. Talks), in 
which coming projects are succinctly described. In the 
next few months peculiar interest will centre in the 
pilgrimages of Mr. Vernon Bartlett, who in the capacity 
of “ a wandering microphone ”’ is to voyage round Europe, 
study foreign countries on the spot and present the 
result of his observations in those characteristic talks in 
which he has achieved unchallenged mastery. Popular 
talks on health and popular talks on law are two imno- 
vations sincerely to be weleomed. Rightly handled, as 
no doubt they will be, they should be quite as entertaining 
as instructive. Listeners whose speciality is complaining 
look like having disappointments in store, 
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Tramping Armies 


HE scene in the Templehoferfeld at Berlin last 
Sunday is charged with significance for the whole 
of Europe. There, in the heart of Berlin, on the Kaiser’s 
old parade-ground, were passed in review in the presence 
of the ex-Crown Prince of Germany, of the Chancellor, 
Herr von Papen, and of the Defence Minister, General 
von Schleicher, 150,000 men—more according to some 
computations—of the Stahlhelm organization. Even 
150,000 men is half as many again as are permitted to 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles for her regular army, 
the Reichswehr. The Stahlhelm army, moreover, is only 
one of several irregular forees drilled, trained and 
organized in Germany. Herr Hitler claims to have 
under his command in the Brown Army a body of men 
both more efficient and more numerous. The Socialists 
have their Reichsbanner, whose full potentialities have 
not yet been demonstrated. And the Communists, if 
apter at destruction than construction, are capable at any 
rate of disastrously effective gucrilla warfare. These 
bodies are, of course, not armed. That would be an open 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles. But they are trained 
on military lines, and the Stahlhelm and the Brownshirts 
both wear uniform, hardly distinguishable in the former 
‘ase from that of the regular Reichswehr. 

These, it may be repeated, are grave manifestations. 
At least half a million men must be enrolled in these 
irregular forees, and every man’s hand, except  per- 
haps in the Reichsbanner, is itching to grasp a rifle. 
But the Nazis and the Stahthelm can at least reflect that 
the rifles are a good deal nearer to matcrializing than they 
ever have been since the Treaty of Peace was signed. The 
disarmament movement is at its crisis. The Conference 
at Geneva, calamitously unproductive so far, stands 
adjourned. Germany has attended it on the assumption 
that by bringing down the military establishments of 
the still armed States towards the level of the States 
already disarmed it would mark substantial progress to 
that equality of status which she has always demanded, 
with perfect justice, on the basis of Chapter V. of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Let it be clear that the Conference 
will yield no such harvest, and Germany’s decision is 
taken. She will quit Geneva and create equality of status 
for herself by arming up towards the standards that other 
States have refused to bring down towards the level of hers. 

That, in one sense, is a commonplace. It has been said 
so often that repetition blunts its edge. In this country, 
coneerned as we have been and are with Lausanne and 
Ottawa and India, we listen and let it pass. There could 
be no mistake more fatal. Those who blind their eyes and 
close their ears show themselves incapable of reading the 
signs of the times. It is not Gustav Stresemann or 
Heinrich Briining who are warning the world to-day, 
though warn it they did in language studiously restrained 
yet charged with portent. It is not even Hitler or 
Hugenberg or Seldte, the Stahlhelm leader, or von 
Schleicher, or von Papen. It is the sound of those tramp- 
ing feet echoing hour after hour through the Berlin streets 
on Sunday, as other feet have echoed, marching to time 
for months past through Munich 
Frankfurt and Kénigsberg. For they 


and Dresden and 
are the feet of men 
whom the world outside Germany is turning into soldiers. 
They are the feet of men itching for rifles because their 
fellows in France and Italy and Poland and Russia can 
have rifles for the asking, and admitting no justice in the 
imposition of perpetual disarmament on Germany in a 
world of arms. Even now the German Cabinet is not 
asking primarily for the right to rearm. It is calling on 
other nations to redeem their pledges and disarm. Failing 


that, and only failing that, Germany claims the right ty 
disregard the prohibitions of Versailles and equip herself 
on the pattern of her neighbours. ‘ Germany,” gi 
Herr von Papen three weeks ago, “ has no desire jy 
intention to arm, but she demands that the other natio, 
shall keep their promises to disarm.” “In a radicy 
form of general disarmament such as that desired by 
the German Government,” says the German ii. 
mémoire published on Wednesday, “ there are no proyj. 
sions which Germany would reject on account of the SCOpE 
of the obligation contained in them, provided that thf 
general régime caused by the (Disarmament) Conventioy § 
held good for all States.” Germany, in a word, muy 
have equality, but it can still be attained by reductiog | 
elsewhere, not necessarily by a German increase, 

It is true, of course, that much that has happened and 
is happening in Germany has created an atmospher 
calculated to postpone disarmament rather than promote 
it. That is part of the tragedy of the situation. But in 
the work of disentangling effect and cause there is little 
profit. The peace terms, “terrible but just,” as Mr, 
Lloyd George called them at the time (he uses different 
language now) were terrible and unjust to the Germans 
of 1919. To the young Germans of to-day who are filling 
the Stahlhelm and the Nazi ranks they are a calculated 
humiliation riveted for all time on a resentful nation, 
The tramping fect of to-day were most of them tottering 
across nursery floors when War broke out. The young 
German of 1932 owns no responsibility for the War, 
But he bears its consequences, He has to live 
under the peace imposed. He remembers the invasion 
of the Ruhr. It is little more than two years ye 
since the Rhineland occupation ended. And _ to add 
to the other legacies to which he stands heir the economic 
stress has left him struggling, often enough without 
success, for employment and subsistence. There is no 
need to approve the views, or admit the claims, of a 
generation so nurtured. They are almost inevitably 
distorted. Germany in her mood of to-day is doing 
little to enlist sympathy elsewhere. France's alarms in 
particular are intelligible, however France in the pas 
ten years may have contributed to the evolution ¢ 
the German temper of to-day. But the situation 
what it is, and it must be faced as such, regardless o! 
its genesis. 

The Sibylline books are being burned one by one 
Soon the hope of disarmament will be abandoned ané 
Germany will deliberately rearm. It may quite wel 
be that her decision rests on the outcome of the repre 
sentations she is making at this moment to France, 
and, through France, to the other chief Powers of the 
world, ourselves among them. The question is_ ptt 
direct—will they disarm ?—and it is a disaster that 
after six months of a Disarmament Conference it shoul 
still be needed. It is unanswered, and no one knows 
what the answer will be. It has been suggested that 
this country, at least, is blameless, for it has tried to 
persuade its Versailles allies to disarm and failed. That, 
unhappily, is far from true. What is the last British 
reply to Germany’s demand for equality of status Ip 
armaments ? It is to be found in the memorandum 
laid before the Disarmament Conference on July 7th. 
From that it emerges that to a country deprived o 
‘apital ships we proclaim our intention to build capital 
ships of 22,000 or 25,000 tons; to a country permitted 
no tanks we announce our claim to tanks of up to 2! 
tons; before a country forbidden all military aircraft 
we lay proposals for the perpetuation of such typ 
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with limitations. It may be arguable whether Germany’s 
claim to equality of status ought to be met, though the 
alternative to mecting it may be open war, but there 
can be no pretence whatever that the British proposals 
which now hold the field do meet it. They do not, and 
if a crisis is precipitated over the equality of status 
aim we must take our share of responsibility for it. 

What Germany asks for is now plainly stated. She 
has never yet stipulated for equality in numbers of 
ships or guns or men, but only equality in restrictions 
and prohibitions. ‘The Hoover plan of last June was 
always understood as going far enough as a first step 
for its adoption (in spite of the fact that it permits the 
survival of submarines) to serve for Germany as a 
guarantee of the good faith of her former enemies. 
In view of that, and of the immense importance at 
this time of developing co-operation between this country 


The End of the 


pt close of the cricket season is aiways a melancholy 
moment in the year. It is not merely the fortunate 
few—those who have leisure and energy to take an 
active and regular part in the game—that are to be 
commiserated. Possibly they are the people who mind 
least; they may be glad enough, when the four months’ 
campaign is over, to turn to other pursuits ; to put bats 
into winter storage, hunt up football boots or 
gun-eases or fishing tackle in some half-forgotten cup- 
board, or direct their thoughts to travel or business or 
whatever other avocations may suffice for the dead 
season. But for the rest of us there is a feeling that— 
temporarily, at least—something has gone out of our 
lives. No longer will the morning paper serve up its 
daily banquet of cricket scores ; no longer shall we scan 
the stop-press columns for news of Tate’s latest bowling 
feat or the progress of Sutcliffe’s most recent century. 
We must be content with journalistic pabulum of a 
drearier kind: with the dry bones of Football League 
tables, with the last murder case or the newest film star 
wedding, even (but let us pray that it will not come 
tothat) with political controversy or Parliamentary debate. 

The cricket season that is just over was much like many 
of its predecessors. The weather—always a doubtful 
factor in our variable climate—was on the whole favour- 
able. Yorkshire has won the County Championship— 
not for the first time. Sussex, their nearest rivals, put 
up a long and gallant fight, but the dour qualities of the 
northerners were too much for them in the end. Most of 
the old stars have shone with their accustomed brilliance. 
Hobbs, in the late autumn of his career, still delights the 
Oval crowd in his own inimitable way. Sutcliffe passes 
from strength to strength ; by scoring over 2,000 runs for 
the eleventh successive season he has scattered all previous 
records to the winds. Tate, a shade more ponderous 
than of yore, still has no acknowledged superior among 
There have been fluctuations—cricket is 
famous, in the old phrase, for its “ glorious uncertainty ”’ 
—in the fortunes of the various counties. Lancashire 
has fallen somewhat from grace; Kent, Nottingham- 
shire and Surrey have fairly held their own. It is 
pleasant to find Somerset—a most sporting side which 
has struggled on valiantly, mainly with amateur talent, 
for season after season—-occupying a creditable place in 
the final table. 

Two teams from overseas—from India and South 
America, respectively—have toured the country during 
the summer. Both acquitted themselves well, on and off 
the field. The Indian visit had a special interest and 
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our bowlers. 


and the United States by all means possible, it is of 
capital importance that the Cabinet should reconsider 
the last proposals it put forward, proposals incompatible 
alike with Mr. Hoover’s scheme and with the satis- 
faction of Germany’s demand. Let there be no mis- 
understanding. If Germany demanded something in- 
tolerable and demanded it with menace she would have 
to be resisted. But when a nation of 65,000,000 people, 
which can no more be kept down indefinitely by force 
than boiling water can be prevented from expanding, 
puts forward, in language of marked moderation, a 
demand for which there is abundant moral, and even 
some legal, justification, then every statesman concerned 
with the creation of stability in a chaotic world will 
set himself to think not how little his country need 
concede, but what is the utmost length it can go in 
the endeavour to meet Germany’s reasonable claims. 


Cricket Season 


significance. There is no need, nor is this the place, to 
discuss politieal conditions in India. As we are all too 
painfully aware, they present many discouraging features. 
We read of communal discord, of dissatisfied ‘* minorities,” 
of racial and religious animosity. Can any common 
bond be found with strength to unite a people so torn 
by internecine strife ? The answer comes pat: the com- 
mon bond of Cricket. Under that benign influence, that 
compelling promoter of good will, the ugly phantoms 
an be exorcised. We have seen it done. Men from all 
parts of India, men drawn from diverse and conflicting 
sections of the population, have worked together on the 
cricket-field in complete harmony, while their relations 
with their British opponents have left nothing to be 
desired in goed-fellowship and mutual respect.  As- 
suredly—whatever the future may have in store for 
India—the Indian cricket team, under their most zealous 
and competent captain, have given an object-lesson 
which cannot be wholly without effect. 

For the moment, however, the thoughts of all cricket- 
lovers are concentrated less upon the immediate past 
than upon the immediate future. The M.C.C. team sails 
this month for Australia in quest of the mythical “* ashes ” 
which passed into Australian keeping in August, 1930. 
What will be its fate ?_ For once in a way the work of the 
Selection Committee—that much-criticized body—has 
met with something like general approval. Mr. D. R. 
Jardine—an admirable choice as Captain—will have 
under his command a powerful side and one that fairly 
represents the cream of English cricket. They are well 
equipped at every point and may be trusted to face, with 
all the tireless resolution that the circumstances require, 
the long-drawn-out agony of Australian test cricket. In 
some respect the team differs in character from most of 
its forerunners. It contains an unusually high propor- 
tion of amateurs—a welcome reminder that, despite the 
hard financial conditions of the hour, the amateur player 
is still a force in the game. It includes two players of 
Indian birth, but while the Nawab of Pataudi is a 
certainty, there is still a doubt whether K. S. Duleep- 
sinhji—the famous nephew of a famous uncle--will be 
well enough to make the journey. He is not to sail this 
month with the rest of the party, but will join them later 
if his health permits. It would substantially affect 
the team’s run-getting abilities; and would cause great 
regret in Australia no Jess than in England, if this fine 
sportsman and exquisitely graceful batsman were com- 
pelled to stay at home. But whether Duleepsinhji goes or 
stays, we need have no misgiving about the batting 
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strength of the side. The bowling is the crux, as indeed it of reminiseenee. Every man has his own special erick 
always is. The lessons of past expericnee are abundantly memories, the special incidents or oceasions thet the to be | 
clear. Bowling of far more than average excellence is re- mind refuses to relegate to limbo. Let us glance fop , to plat 
quired to achieve success on the merciless “ shirt-front moment at one or two of them. First, Jessop batting jy pees 
wickets of Sydney and Melbourne. If we can produce such — the University match of 1897: he did not make yey ot rem 
bowling, then, and then only, can we hope to defeat the — many runs —only some forty odd, but he made them ing If anid 
Australians on their own ground. It has always been so. — bare quarter of an hour and there wes seareely a windoy & * . 
Tom Richardson in the Victorian past, Barnes and Frank in the huge pavilion that was not in imminent dange, . 
Foster in the last tour before the War, Larwood, Tate during his innings. Or reeall C. L. Townsend bowling at saoohon 
and White for Chapman’s victorious cleven—these are Bristol a year or two before. His ericket career was all mee 
the men who worked the miracle. Can Jardine’s bowlers — too brief, and his bowling left him early ;— but at its bes. ye 
emulate their deeds? Can they prevail against such im his first youth, it was a wonder to behold. At apy aa ' 
stalwarts as Woodfull the “ unbowlable ” or the ineom- rate, that August afternoon at Bristol provided a ray ee 
z 





parable Don Bradman? Time alone can find an answer. — spectacle: some of the best professionals in’ England 


, a saa ; a. : arm-in 
Meanwhile, the team sails for the Antipodes—as Sir reduced to a state of almost ludicrous impotence by g 


or oth 


John Jellicoe sailed in August. 1914, for the North Sea— © slim Clifton schoolboy. One more vision, and it shall be ‘I no 
oats : ae ; : 7 Sere wi 
freighted with the prayers and hopes and anxieties of the — the last. Far back in the ‘eighties a small urchin was haps p 
a: snes , : . : = aps pi 
whole English people. taken up to Lord’s for the first time, The Australians of nt 
i a co 


Let us linger just a moment more over the passing the day were playing an eleven of the M.C.C. Pr. ia 
: d : ying conne? 


the ral 
found : 


season before it) passes altogether. One writer has sumably there were the usual number of players on 
deseribed it as a “memorable * season. It may or may — either side; but only one of the twenty-two mattered in 
not deserve the description. At least there has been much — the least. A huge figure, with a swarthy beard still un. 
good play and many exciting finishes. In a word, it has — streaked with grey, towered physically and morally over 
been great fun, like many a cricket season before it. That, everybody else in the field. Did the great man make a 
perhaps, is its best epitaph. ‘The fun dies, as it has died — big score on that occasion 2? No doubt the records would 


before, but the memory of it lives on, sometimes for a show. Details grow dim after half a century ; but th 
short spell only, sometimes for a lifetime. We pass figure remains undimmed : nothing, while life lasts, ean 
almost. inevitably —it is a fault (a pardonable one, let us — effaee the memory of that first glimpse of the immortal 
hope) that grows upon us in middle age—into the vein * W. G.” 


Ottawa and the New British Empire A” 


only fo 
By H. V. Hopson. our ex] 

FPUE first imperial economie conference to be held of the United Kingdom to maintain existing or to give B Jess pel 
under Great Britain’s new fiscal dispensation is new preferences to the Dominions must depend onthe F It is e: 

over and gone. Let us, at this moment, pass by the — extent to which they opened their markets to her mane appears 
details of the agreements reached there, for many of them — factures. Then there ensued a period of argument, F are fac 
are not yet publie and the effect of any of them can be — quite impossible to relieve of the stigma of bargaining, § the for 
proven only by experience. What we ean consider and — which continued with some Dominions for a few days F of the 
give judgement upon is the character of the conference as — only but with others right up to the eve of the final session. F self-cor 
an introduction to a new era of politico-economie relations — Indeed, if rumour does not lie, within two days of the end F have k 
between the members of the British Commonwealth, and — of the conference the threat was held out to the Canadian § scious 
as a precedent for future conferences in furtherance of | Government that agreements might have to be concluded F God he 
those relations. with all the Dominions save Canada and the responsibility § all whe 
As the hard-fought and occasionally far from amicable — for breakdown made clear. The Press of the United F not fou 
arguments proceeded among the delegations at Ottawa, Kingdom and the Dominions was full of accusations and § the con 
who did net cast his mind back to those speeches to counter-accusations of holding up the conference by § path to 
which we were treated by Ministers both at home and in _ refusal to state definite offers ; but that charge is irrele B Unanin 
the Dominions, urging that the conference be entered in vant, since if there was to be bargaining at all every offer B “To s1 
no bargaining spirit, and that each country should seek must be contingent up to the moment at which an agree f lips. | 


rather to contribute what it could afford than to snatch ment was initialled. Kor th 
as much as it could secure? In fact we saw this sequence Bargaining there certainly was, inevitably perhaps but B Church 


of events: from the moment they arrived the representa- in defiance of the grandiloquent resolves that had_ been Ball lear 
tives of the Dominions bombarded the United Kingdom — expressed before the conference began. Inevitably, 1 is toucl 
delegation with a battery of demands, some of them indi- — the absence of a common and accepted ambition for th _ keer 
vidually extravagant and the aggregate obviously beyond economic development of the Empire. Why was Great § sanctue 
the power of the United Kingdom to grant. In reply, Britain planning to grant preferences to the Dominions § spirit. 

Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues declared themselves ready and India? Because they were bound to her by ties of B Take a) 
to consider any proposal (though, of course, they did not sentiment, history and_ political association, and she Bwould | 
come innocent of opinion, thrashed out in the Cabinet, on wished to help her brothers? If so, why should she flife wo 
certain of the suggestions, including duties on meat). come to Ottawa and argue for a month about the measur FT spe: 
But meanwhile what did the Dominions propose to offer of her fraternal aid? Was it because she must pay the Beould, | 
to the United Kingdom, on the basis of the schedules price of keeping and enlarging the preferences that the Bphysica 
sent to them months beforehand, and bearing in mind the Dominions afford to her products, or because she sought Fdisease 
determination of the British Government that the con- through the bargaining power of her tariff to extend the §the clo 
ference should result in a lowering of tariff barriers within area of free trade and diminish the average level of world fdegree 

the Empire rather than an enhancement of the barriers tariffs? In that case why should she negotiate with the fsufferin 
raised against foreign goods ?_ The replies to this question Dominions and India sooner than with low-tariff countries Fear we 
were, In some cases at least, tardy, reluctant, hypothetical which might form a great and extending bloc in which be rain 
end poor; henee it had to be made clear that the ability — trade was mutually free 2? Was it because the Empire 's shine o 
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to be regarded as an economic unit developing according 
to plan along the lines of specialization of industry, self- 
sufficiency in primary products, and the mutual exchange 
of raw and manufactured commodities, capital and men ? 
If so, why should the delegations have bargained as they 


did, offer against offer and concession against concession, 


instead of relating each proposal to the ultimate goal 
and the measure in which it might bring that goal nearer ? 

Utierly different answers to these questions would have 
heen given by the representatives of the several Dominions 
and India and by our own, even by the different members 
of each delegation, The countries of the British Common- 
wealth emerge, therefore, from the Ottawa Conference 
arm-in-arm, with their feet planted firmly on some road 
or other, but unassured that at every cross-roads they 
will not quarrel as to whither they are heading and per- 
haps part company. One thing they all have learned, that 
acommonwealth such as ours cannot live by mercenary 
connexion alone. The forebodings of free traders about 
the rancour that would be engendered by attempts to 
found aa empire on a commercial quid pro quo were fully 


The Problem 


vindicated. Now we have bound ourselves, for the space 
of five years, by written and explicit agreements having 
the form of treaties, to do certain things which may prove 
injurious to our commerce, or irksome in our attempts to 
advance the cause of world free trade by negotiations with 
foreign countries, and which will certainly be opposed 
Our 
pledges may prove, as part of a bargain, to have been well 
history may point to the Ottawa agrce- 
ments as the first great step towards the liberation of 
But that they have made the countries of 
the Commonwealth better friends, or have reinforced the 


bitterly by large sections of political opinion. 
worth while ; 
world trade. 

tics of empire with the bonds of mutual economic interest 
without loosening the old bonds, none but the most opti- 


If the British 


Commonwealth is an economic as well as a political unit 


mistic imperialists would seriously claim. 


let it develop and plan as a unit ; but if it is an associa- 
tion of independent countries let us be cautious in sub- 
mitting political amity to the hazards of commercial 
contract. 

Ottawa, August. 


of Suffering 


IV.—The Solution of the Saints 


By 


K. I. 


WATKIN. 


[This article is the last of a series of four on questions which surround the problem of suffering.] 


A? has often been pointed out, the problem of suffering 

indeed, the entire problem of evil—is a problem 
only for the theist. If we can believe that the universe of 
our experience is the product of causes less intelligent and 
less personal than man, there is no problem of suffering. 
But is the universe in which it 
appears explained so easily ? Atheist and theist alike 
are faced by the inexplicable. And the inexplicable of 
the former is inealeulably greater than the inexplicable 
of the latter. It is indeed not the inexplicable but the 
self-contradictory. We may next remark that those who 
have known God most intimately have been least con- 
The mystics, in whom 


It is easily explained, 


scious of suffering as a problem. 
God has shone forth with so compelling an evidence for 
all who have eyes for distinetively religious values, have 
not found suffering a burden on their faith and love. On 
the contrary, they have welcomed suffering as the surest 
path to Divine Union—nay, as its indispensable condition. 
Unanimously they have echoed St. Teresa’s prayer : 
This is indeed no prayer for our 
hypocrisy. 


“To suffer, or to die.” 
lips. Kor us such words would be unreality 
Kor that reason, no doubt, the liturgies of the Christian 
Churches do not ask for suffering. Nevertheless, we can 
all learn from the mystics that where the heart of reality 
is touched most profoundly, suffering—while retaining all 
its keenness—is transmuted into joy ; and has become a 
sanctuary where God is united with the depths of the 
spirit. Nor, after all, would we abolish suffering wholly. 
Take away suffering, and even the life of the average man 
would lose a value not otherwise to be achieved. Such a 
life would inevitably be superficial, hard, and _ selfish. 
To speak personally for a moment, I would indeed, if I 
could, remove from my own life and the lives of others 
physical suffering. For such suffering usually involves 
disease in one shape or another ; and disease in turn from 
the close connexion of mind and body involves some 
degree of mental or emotional morbidity. But mental 
Neither for myself nor for anyone 
dear would I wish it wholly absent. Such suffering may 
be rain as necessary to the growth of the spirit as the sun- 
shine of happiness. Or, again, consider those aesthetic 


suffering, sorrow ? 


values which, if not religious, are essentially spiritual 


and which are admitted universally ; even if ineon- 
sistently by the materialists. Take suffering from 
painting, music, poetry ; above all drama. What an 


impoverishment ! 

dut if all these considerations indicate a spiritual value 
in suffering, by which it bears positive testimony against 
materialism, indeed amounts to a problem of suffering 
for the materialist-—so that our original concession seems 
after all too ample——-they leave a problem for the theist. 
In the first place the actual extent, incidence and quality 
of suffering are such, that it must often destroy rather 
So much suffering is 
the barren frustration of some essential factor of a com- 
plete life. So keen, too vast the 
sufferer such as he is to transmute into spiritual gold. He 
is too immature, too ignorant, too weak. And there is the 
suffering of animals; seandalously ignored or minimized 
by Christian thinkers in the past. And the further ques- 
tion remains : however suffering may be a means to the 
highest good—it is in itself evil. Why in the providence 
of an all-powerful and all-loving God, could not that 
good have been achieved without the evil of suffering ? 
Here I think we must in the last resort choose between 
alternatives. God could have achieved the good He 
achieved, and will achieve, without suffering ; and 


than subserve spiritual values. 


much is too for 


two 
has 
has This in my opinion is in plain 
contradiction with His love. Or, the essential nature of 
created being is such, that a creation without suffering 

because without evil—is intrinsically impossible, and 
therefore beyond the power even of God. 
tive, cogently argued by the Jesuit Fr. Joseph Rickaby 
(In an Indian Abbey) has long convinced me. True, we 
cannot prove the intrinsic impossibility of a painless 
creation. But we cannot prove its possibility ; whereas 
we can see that the permission of unnecessary pain or other 
evil is incompatible with an all-loving Deity. If God, 
wholly without suffering or evil of any description, is the 
fulness of being—then, the being of creatures must be at 
best a half-being, midway between the nothingness from 
which they were drawn and the Absolute Being of God. 


not chosen to do so. 


This alterna- 
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Hence an inherent defect, which must issue in evil; and 
for conscious beings, in pain. In some degree one good 
excludes another, and the good of one the good of another, 
in a world of mutual interference. And the exclusion, the 
interference must often be felt as painful. Hence also to 
every light appertains directly or indirectly its peculiar 
shadow, to every gain its loss, to every advance its set- 
back, to every pleasure its pain, to every joy its sorrow. 
** Melancholy,” sorrow—and this is true of other kinds of 
suffering— dwells with Beauty that must die, and Joy 
whose hand is ever on his lips bidding adieu, and aching 
Pleasure nigh turning to poison while the bee-mouth 
sips.” For however accidental or freely chosen this bond 
between joy and suffering may be in particular cases—in 
principle it is inevitable because intrinsic, the law of 
partial being. If this, not that: if mine (be the self 
human, animal or vegetable), not thine. 

But if suffering, as evil generally, is thus bound up with 
the defect of created being, the power and purpose to effect 
a greater good and happiness than the inevitable pain and 
evil involved will be a sufficient ground for God’s creative 
fiat. Even apart from any consideration of a final state, 
in which man and his environment will be so closely knit 
to God as to share His sinlessness and pure joy—on the 
balance, it is better that creatures should exist than not 
have existed. This is, I think, demonstrable for the 
animals, For man it is very arguable. And if the pessi- 
mist feels himself driven to the conclusion that the nega- 
tive scale overweighs the positive, the theist will deny 
that this is man’s only life. And if abused free will has 


The Circle of Trade 


By Frank PAKENHAM. 


UGHT we to buy from those who buy from us, and 
ought we to limit our purchases to, at most, the 
amount of theirs? In 1931 Denmark bought £9,000,000 
of goods from us and the U.S.A. £25,000,000, while we 
bought £47,000,000 from Denmark and £104,000,000 
from the United States. Is this trade, on the face of it, 
maladjusted and in need of rectification ? These ques- 
tions are answered in a contemptuous negative by every 
elementary text book on Economics, and the pronounce- 
ments, till a year ago, would have eventually reached and 
influenced the average disinterested Englishman. But 
economists just now are under a shadow. Some of their 
old public has found their long trains of reasoning, if not 
invalid, at any rate dependent on hypotheses to which 
there is little counterpart in the present world chaos. 
Meanwhile much responsible opinion has become attached 
to ends, Empire unity for example, admirable in them- 
selves, but apparently involving means which the propa- 
gandist, if anyone, must defend. Catch phrases such as 
“the dissipation of stagnant pools by canalization of 
trade ” are dinned into our ears, till even a Conservative 
like myself cries out. ‘The various exchange restrictions of 
Central Europe complete a picture of commercial policy 
in which every country is coming to say to every other— 
** ] will buy from you, but only if you buy from me.” 
Let me make it clear at the outset that I am not dis- 
cussing an adverse balance with the world as a whole. 
A policy to correct that is one thing, and a policy to correct 
an adverse balance with a particular country is quite 
another. Both are regrettable in principle, and both 
require emergency justification. Only the first has 
secured or is in the least likely to secure it. Inter- 
national trade has its own laws, but its object, just as 
that of trade within a country, is specialization, or the 
division of labour. Each country, like each citizen, buys 
from others, not only what it cannot produce itself, but 


a, 





involved humanity in a solidarity of sin and Suffering y 

vast that it exceeds the goodness and the joy —whi, 
however, I venture to deny—that same human solidarity 
is the basis of that solidarity of redemption whose supreny 
example is the Cross, and whose reality forms part of tly 
deepest experience of the saints. We are thus brough 
back to our starting point—the actual experience whic, 
overcomes the problem of suffering, not by theory but }y 
concrete practical living. The saint, the mystic, the ma 
gifted with a peculiarly keen vision of the specifically 
religious, the adept of the Absolute with the strength an 
fidelity to follow his vision, does not brood upon th 
theoretical problem of suffering. Rather does he (of cour 
I mean he or she) transcend it altogether, by finding jy 
suffering—even it may be mortal suffering—joy ; becauy 
he finds in it love, and in love God. To end as we beg 
with St. Teresa ; 
















** She never undertook to know 


What Death with Love should have to do; 

Nor has she e’er yet understood 

Why to show love, she should shed blood, 

Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

She can love, and she can die.” 
And St. Teresa’s death, as the poet proceeds to tell us, 
was a life of blissful—even ecstatic—suffering. If thi 
experience of the saints be pronounced an illusion, ther 
is no objective validity in any form of human experience, 
If, on the other hand, it is valid, the problem of suffering 
as an objection to theism has been solved, at a leved 
beyond reasoning, by God there uniting souls throug) 
suffering to Himself—Absolute Love and Absolute Joy, 


also what it can obtain more cheaply by exchange. There 
are solicitors who might mend their shoes more easily 
than their cobblers, but they prefer to concentrate on theit 
legal work in which they have a greater relative advantage, 
And the same holds true in international trade, thougl 
tariffs have distorted the natural distribution of energy. 
Now it does not take long to see what a country would 
lose if it bought only from those who bought in retun. 
Suppose Brazil wants England’s textiles, the USA 
wants Brazil’s coffee, and England the U.S.A. oil, but that 
between the three parties there are no other wants than 
these. And suppose that each country passes a law that 
imports to are not to exceed exports from any one country. 
Then Brazil will have to refuse English textiles, the U.S.A 
Brazilian coffee and England U.S.A. oil; for in none 
the three cases will the importer have any exports avai: 
able to pay directly the country from which she would like 
to buy. Such complete prohibition of a profitable trad 
could only be undertaken, be it noted, not in the interests 
of home employment (for there would be no question @ 
producing textiles in Brazil, coffee in the U.S.A., or oil i! 
England) but with the object of preventing depreciatiai 
of the three exchanges (or an export of gold from thos 
that were on the gold standard), But such depreciatio 
of the exchange is exactly what could not occur. In the 
‘ase of private individuals the payment would obvious) 
be arranged by the debts of each being set off against ead 
other, by one party for example paying another with the 
1.0.U. of a third, and the same principle underlies tl 
complex machinery of the foreign exchanges through 
which, in real life, the purchases of our example would 
negotiated. In effect, one country, the U.S.A. for exam 
ple, would give Brazil an 1.0.U. for the coffee, Brat 
would hand it to England in payment for the textile 
and England would send it home to the U.S.A. in exchang' 
for the U.S.A. oil. Allowance being made for ovel 
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simplification, it is clear that a three-cornered trade like 
the above leaves the foreign exchanges completely un- 
affected and precisely as they began. Similarly if the 
countries are on the gold standard, there is no need for 
gold to move. 

The little triangular circuit of the examp'e is a 
microcosm of the great circular channel along which, 
in the real world, flows the stream of international trade. 
The trade relations of the U.S.A. illustrate how far even 
a highly Protectionist country with, in the aggregate, 
an habitual excess of commodity (7.¢., visible) exports 
over imports, depends upon the circular mechanism. 
The U.S.A. has trade balances favourable with most 
countries but unfavourable with, among others, India, 
Brazil, Japan, Malaya, Colombia and Cuba. She has 


' to go to India for her jute and to Brazil for her coffee, 


but India and Brazil go rather for their manufactures 
to Great Britain (which has, of course, a huge adverse 
balance with the U.S.A.). If the U.S.A. attended to the 
slogan of “ Purchase from Purchasers only,” she would 
reduce her imports by close on 600 million dollars, from 
9400 million to 1,800 million, and if the rest of the 
world followed her example she would find her imports 
reduced by more than 1200 million from 3,000,000,000 


to 1800 million. And so it would be with the 
other countries and with the total of international 
trade. 


England is a special case. 
habitually fall short of het 


Her commodity exports 
commodity imports, until 
1931; this deficit being atoned for by invisible 
exports, notably interest on overseas investments. (It 
was the occurrence of an adverse balance, even after 
adding in the invisible items, that won over Mr. Runciman, 
for example, to Protection.) Now we can only receive 
interest on our investments overseas, e.g., in the Argentine, 
by importing it in the form of goods, so if we are to give 
our debtors a chance of paying we must be content with 


Coleridge in 


By E. M. 


G OOSE, darling, genius, practical man! When shall 
we see Coleridge plainer? Our earlier view was 
simple; here was a poet who took drugs, and adorned 


literature and the copy books at the same time. What 
does genius avail if it cannot resist temptation ? How 


unlike Lord Tennyson! Trouble began when it was 
realized that Coleridge was drugging himself heavily 
before he wrote any good poems, and that the poems 
themselves arise out of abnormal states. And there 
was further trouble when the period of his critical activity 
had to be considered ; he ought, by rights, to have become 
anervous wreck, yet he lectured and wrote energetically. 
It became obvious that there were two peaks in his 
achievement, the creative, in 1796-97, and the critical, 
some twenty years later. But even this was too simple : 
the critical period is an extended range of mountains 
rather than a peak, and the gulf between it and the crea- 
tive is not an unrelieved abysm of despair. 

He himself gave us all the help he could. He is one 
of the most explanatory of writers. But he is also one 
of the least revealing. The more he describes his health, 
his finances, his mental states, and his personal relation- 
ships, the more muddled do we become. It is only when 
he fastens on an outside theme, such as Shakespeare or 
4 voyage to the antarctic, that he remains lucid. And 
all these fresh letters of his that have lately been pub- 
lished—they only heighten the contradictory lights, 








* Unpublished Letters of S.T'. Coleridge. 


: Edited by E. L. Griggs. 
2 vols. Constable. 37s. 6d, 


a permanent excess of commodity imports. No responsible 
person here would so far forget this as to suggest trying 
to secure a favourable commodity balance of trade with 
the world as a whole, but it passes from their minds 
as soon as the discussion turns to trade with particular 
countries. They may half-heartedly recollect it when 
direct duties on, say, Argentine goods are proposed, 
but never when, say, Denmark, in which we lave little 
capital invested, is to be our victim. Yet Denmark 
buys heavily from Germany, and Germany from the 
Argentine. Restrict the power of the first to sell, and 
you jeopardize the power of the last to pay. Whatever 
card you pull away the delicate structure collapses just 
the same. 

There are, of course, conceivable circumstances in 
which net advantage may accrue from artificial inter- 
ference with our trade balance with a particular country. 
By restricting Danish imports of bacon, England might 
chance to secure a quid pro quo from Canada, and at 
the same time so damage and intimidate Denmark 
that the latter would be led not to retaliate against 
England, but actually to offer her concessions, lest 
worse still befall her. How much success is derived 
from these speculative manoeuvres may occasionally 
depend on the state of the trade balance between the 
bargaining parties. But that is not our concern, which 
is with this question only: Can an adverse balance 
of trade with a particular country ever be regarded as 
inherently dangerous and in need of rectification ? 
In these last few months economic thought has disin- 
tegrated. To-day every publicist is his own professor 
and every editor his own economist; the expert is as 
sure as the fool to be wrong, and much more sure to 
appear ridiculous. But there are still opinions which 
a nation can hardly hold and stop this side of imbecility. 
One of them is the prime contemporary fallacy that we 
ought only to buy from those who buy from us, 


His Letters’ 


Forster. 

they do not round him off or allow us to say “ So that 
was Coleridge!” He will defeat the schoolmaster in 
us for ever. And if we have entered into his exalted 
view of human nature and the universe, there is something 
satisfactory in this. He has assailed our finite intellig- 
ences and suggested that the letter weight and the 
tape-measure are not the only measures conceivable, 
or ¢ven attainable. 

However, let us leave all that for a moment and bring 
out our letter weight, and place some of these letters 
on it. What a thrilling collection! How well they 
have been edited by Professor Griggs, of Michigan 
University ! How greatly the student of Coleridge is 
indebted to him, to Professor Lowes, and to American 
scholarship in general! There are four hundred letters, 
and they are either unknown, or have hitherto been 
published in mutilated forms. 

They illustrate every aspect of Coleridge’s long life, 
and we can argue that he comes out the better or the 
worse, as we please. Take, as an example, his relations 
with his wife. From this additional correspondence it 
seems clearer than it used to be both that she hooked 
him, and that he proved a troublesome fish. The origins 
of the union are well known. He and Southey had, 
in their undergraduate days, a scheme for emigrating 
and setting up an ideal community—the sort of scheme 
which fascinated D. H. Lawrence over a hundred years 
later. Wives were necessary, and several Miss Frickers 
were available. Southey picked a good one, Coleridge 
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was less fortunate, and by the time the scheme was 
given up he would like to have disentangled himself 
from the lady too. But she pointed out that she had 
missed two matrimonial chances on his account, and 
annoyed her uncle, and she would be compelled to marry 
a man whom she disliked if he abandoned her. So, 
although he never felt anything for her beyond pity, 
and was in love with someone else, he married her, and 
made her unhappy. He now comes out as a typical 
male. His gallantry and sentimental idealism give 
place to an unseasonable display of reason, and the 
letters he writes eight years after their marriage must 
have been quite maddening. They are, at the same time, 
extraordinarily wise and extraordinarily silly letters. 
Only a masculine intelligence could have produced 
them : 

‘“My dear Love, let me in the spirit of Love say two things. 
(1) I owe duties, and solemn ones, to you as my wife, but some 
equally solemn ones to Myself, to my children, to my friends and 
to society. . . . When duties are at variance, dreadful as the case 
may be, there must be a choice. . . (2) Permit me, my dear Sara, 
without offence to you, as, Heaven knows, it is without any pride 
in myself, to say that, in six acquirements, and in the quantity 
and quality of natural endowments, whether of feeling or of intellect, 
you are the inferior. Therefore it would be preposterous to expect 
that I should see with your eyes and dismiss my friends from my 
heart. . . . If you read this letter with half the tenderness with 
which it is written, it will do you and both of us good.” 

Here is the familiar situation of the big sweet-natured 
man tied to the small jealous wife, and every word 
that Coleridge says is true. But what a fool to say it! 
What insensitiveness! What a refinement of cruelty 
he achieves by the (1) and (2), and by the gentle tone! 


Smooth Speed 


By F. Yerats-Brown. 


i ier smoothest kind of speed I know is ski-ing. After 

that I would put aqua-planing, I think ; but aqua- 
planing, like yo-yo, begins to pall after you have mastered 
the initial stages. After aqua-planing comes driving a 
light and powerful motor-boat over the open sea : nothing 
else gives you the same sense of effortless power, the same 
feeling of blowing along like a breeze, 

I learned the controls of the particular boat I have in 
mind in less than ten seconds, and found her delightfully 
easy to handle. We dodged through the wake of a 
big liner, turned, twisted, stopped, backed, went forward 
again as easily as if I had been driving a baby car. The 
sense of power was amazing. I spun her round in twice 
her own length, made her stop like a polo pony, sent her 
dancing at top speed over the roughest water I could 
find: she never shipped a drop, and with the engine 
running at 2,600 revolutions per minute she made no 
more noise than a sewing machine. 

It amused me to see a pair of rowlocks fitted by the 
front thwart. The new power boats have no need of 
these White Knight appliances: as well might I carry 
shafts and harness in the dicky of my ear. Yet their 
presence set me thinking .... 

IIere was I dashing about Southampton Water at 
twenty-three miles an hour, round the nose of the Deutsch- 
land like a lively porpoise, down to Calshot, over to 
Cowes, back again in less than half an hour. Even a 
few years ago this would not have been possible in a sea- 
going dinghy. 

When I was a boy I remember my excitement over a 
water-tube-boiler launch that made eight knots an hour. 
Now that boat, the pride of her year (it was 1900, I think) 
has gone to join the doctrines of Richard Cobden, and a 
new age is upon us, with new methods and enormously 
quickened communication, making the Empire a whole 


as never before, 


— 


And if these did not drive the poor woman frantie, Imagine 
her reaction to the final paragraph, which is: “ Wy, 
immediately, my dear Love, and direct to me—wher: 
That's the puzzle—to be left at the Post Oflice, Cama. 
then.” Yes! She is to write at once, although bot} 
the children have the worms, and he he will possibjy 
pick up her letter some time or other at Carmarthen, an 
probably never read it. 

The relation of Coleridge to his wife occupies only 
a small part of the letters collected by Professor 
Griggs. They illustrate every period and topic, an 
constantly give us new lights. The quarrel with Word. 
worth, for instance, is more violent than one had realized: 
“even to have any thought of Wordsworth, while Writing 
these lines, has, I feel, fluttered and disordered my whok 
Inside.” And the hallucinations are more terrible: 
“ Night is my Hell, Sleep my tormenting Angel. Thre 
nights out of four I fall asleep, struggling to lie awake 

and my frequent Night-screams have almost made 
me a nuisance in my own House, Dreams with me ar 
no Shadows but the very substances and_ foot-thick 
Calamities of my Life.” Wherever we turn we get the 
sense of greater intensity and complexity, we are surer 
than before that Coleridge is one of the most important 
and interesting people who have ever lived in England, 
And we manage to see him, at moments, outside space 
and time, and thus catch sight of the new country to 
which he beckoned us, that country whose only proper 
language is poetry, yet it also speaks through the mouths 
of philosophers and the actions of ordinary men, 


We have every ingredient for a civilization such as 
history has not yet seen within the Empire, not only in 
material, but in mind. Our inventors are still in the van 
of progress. We lead the way not only in speed by air 
and land and sea, but also in safety, convenience and 
carrying capacity. Unfortunately, we never tell ourselves, 
or the world, about the good things that exist in modem 
England. Sovict Russia (whither I am at this moment 
sailing) is loud in her own praises and my cabin is loaded 
with literature proclaiming the paradise about to be 
established there. God forbid that we should often copy 
the Bolsheviks, but we might with advantage emulate 
their self-confidence and optimism. We have every 
reason to be enthusiastic about the future. Why doesnt 
someone write about what we are doing to achieve 
prosperity ? 

In the Hannibal class of the Imperial Airways liners 
we have what is acknowledged to be the best passenger 
aeroplane with the largest payload in the world. Ou 
motor-cars are gradually capturing world markets which 
were hitherto almost wholly American. On the sea out 
position has been challenged, but we are holding our own, 
and these new launches, made entirely of British mate- 
rials, with the best light marine engine in the world, and 
various revolutionary improvements in design, may cap. 
ture a big market. Already, i America, former “ cont 
muters ” from Long Island go to their work in down-town 
New York by sea. There is no reason why there should 
not be a great extension of travel by waterway in every 
country, and why we should not supply a fair share of 
that transport. 

Motor-boat production is a small thing, I suppose, 
compared to the key industries on which our existence 
depends, but it is one of the many signs that we are still 
industrially alive and kicking. This is an age of speed. 
I hyve an idea that some readers of the Spectator deplore 
it, and look back to the days of sail and horses with regrets 
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Perhaps I am returning to a second childhood, but the 
older I get the more speed lures me. I have loved horses, 
] have steeplechased and played tournament polo, but I 
do not admit that the thrill of these sports is greater than 
that derived from being in a succession of tight spins in 
an open aeroplane, or in a racing car while cornering fast, 
or ina power-boat skimming over a tide-rip in the Solent, 
Speed is the pebble slung by the youth of the world into 
the forehead of the vaunting giant, Time. I glory in 
seeing Goliath laid low. All honour to his conquerors ; 


may they lead us as David did his people. 


Correspondence 


A Letter From Istanbul 
A NEW ERA FOR TURKISH WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the Sercravor.| 
Sin, The recent election of WKeriman Hanem, a young 
Turkish girl, as the 1982 International Beauty Queen, has 
focussed attention on the ** Women’s emancipation movement ” 
in Turkey. Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the President 
of the Turkish Republic, is responsible for this movement. 


| When he assumed power nearly ten years ago, one of his 


first acts was to abolish polygamy and give women the same 
rights as men. To any student of Turkish affairs the far- 
reaching effects of such a decision will be at once apparent. 
In the days of the Sultans Turkish women led a sheltered 
existence, but they had few real privileges. They were 
seldom seen in public and even then they wore the Yashmak 
in order to conceal their faces, Many Turkish women belong- 
ing to the upper classes scarcely ever left their Yali's and 
their Konak’s. Their sole recreation was strolling in the 
shady gardens which abound in Istanbul and other Turkish 
towns. They had their husbands chosen for them; very 
occasionally were they allowed to meet before the marriage 
Some, but by no means all, of the richer Turks had 
more than one wife. They were kept in harems and led an 
idle existence, only enlivened by intrigues. Divorce was 
easy for the man. All he had to do was to tell his wife —in 
the presence of two witnesses— that he did not want to see 
her any more. ‘The wretched woman had no redress open 
toher; unless the husband happened to be generously inclined 
she left his house with nothing. 

Very likely her parents were not too well disposed towards 
her and her position was a thoroughly unenviable one. 

Kemal has changed all this. Nowadays the Swiss Civil 
(ode is in vigour in Turkey and women, as well as men, 
can divorce. If the man is the guilty party, he has to pay 
alimony on a seale fixed by the Courts. Monogamy has 
replaced polygamy, although men who had more than one 


day. 


wife when the reform was made, have been allowed to keep 


their harems. But it is in the day-to-day life and habits of 
Turkish women thay the greatest change has been wrought. 


' Actually they are free to do what they like, go where they 


like, marry who they like. Two years ago they were granted 
the right to vote at municipal elections. It is expected that 
in the not far distant future they will be given the parliamen- 
tary suffrage and may even be allowed to become deputies. 
Meanwhile, in Istanbul, Angora, Smyrna and other towns 
Turkish women and girls are working happily side by side 
with men. There are thousands of girls employed in banks, 
They have also begun 
to enter the professions. Medicine, dentistry, the Bar, 
and other professions all number female members. There 
is even a woman judge, while women have applied to be 
admitted to the mercantile marine and the police force. 

It is only natural that Turkish women should have changed 
their style of dressing. Formerly they scarcely ever wore 
they wove a piece of silk tightly round their heads in 
the way Russian women used to do. Loose silk dresses, 
usually black, used to be the fashion. Now the Turkish 
women dress exactly like Europeans. There are several 
first-class Turkish dressmakers in Istanbul who design smart 
frocks and coats. Silk is still very popular, but tweeds 
and other materials also find favour. A dress designer, 
who enjoys an international reputation, was recently visiting 
Istanbul, and he stated that Turkish women were amongst 
the best-dressed race of Europe. Simultaneously with the 
change in dress, there has been a change in women’s figures. 








Turkish women were always notoriously stout. The lives 
they led were responsible for that. Slimness is now being 
striven after. Phvsical drill instructors give lessons to 


society women in order that they may have e “ line.” Games 


and sports are becoming increasingly popular with young 
virls. Tennis, rowing, swimming and riding all have many 
devotees. Those women who do not go in for sport, obtain 
G.ercise by walking: a thing they rarely did before, 


Another notable change is in the intellectual sphere. Women 
are fast becoming mental, as well as physical, companions 
for their husbands. They have opportunities of meeting 
people they could never meet before ; they can talk, exchange 
ideas and thereby broaden their outlook. Those who wish to 
take an interest in public affairs are afforded every encourage- 
ment, and there are several women’s clubs and societies in 
Istanbul. 

How have all these changes affected the Turkish women ? 
That is a question which is often asked and is not easy to 
answer. During the first few years of their emancipation, 
some women were very unhappy. They were startled at 
finding themselves so free and, in some cases, there were 
disastrous consequences. There were many suicides among 
young girls; passion was the root trouble, or so it is said. 
The fact that the two sexes, which for centuries had been 
kept apart, were allowed freely to mix together not unnaturally 
gave rise to drama. But now the Turkish women are finding 
their feet. They are growing accustomed to their freedom 
and are making good use of it. Almost all of them worship 
Mustapha Kemal; he has given them what other Turks 
promised, but never carried out. When the history of the 
Turkish Republic comes to be written, the ** Emancipation 
of Women ” will play a leading part. It has altered the face 
of the country and it was a thoroughly necessary, and long 
overdue reform,—I am, Sir, &c., 

August 21st. Your CORRESPONDENT IN ISTANBUL. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “* Srecrator,”’ SepTeMBER 8TH, 1832. 

Bartholomew Fair was proclaimed in the usual form on Monday. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Charles Pearson, every degree of strictness 
which the law permits was used to enforce the shutting-up of tho 
numerous public-houses and gin-shops in the vicinity oi Smithfield, 
at the regulated hours. The weather has been exceedingly favour- 
able to the holyday folks ; and we would fain hope, notwithstanding 
the anticipations to the contrary, that the fair will not add to the 
virulence of the cholera, the fear of which dictated Mr. Pearson's 
suggestion. If the Magistrates could contrive a gauge by which to 
measure the purity of the liquors dispensed by the publicans, they 
would do more to repress disease than by shutting them up at eleven 
o'clock. It is the quality of the * heavy,” as much as the quantity, 
that injures the stomach of the unthinking bibber. 

* * * * 


A new steam-coach, built by Messrs. Ogle and Summers, passed 
through Oxford on Monday; it had travelled with safety from 
Southampton. Its rate of speed is from ten to fourteen miles an hour, 

* a * * 


A certain Monsieur D , residing in a small village near Paris, 
having had his garden robbed during several successive nights, 
determined to detect the plunderers ; and a few nights ago, at about 
nine o'clock, took his fowling-piece, which he charged with small 
shot, and got up into an apple-tree, which was very full of leaf and 
surrounded by a plantation of vines. Having placed himself in 
the top, he, it seems, leaned forward to reach his gun, which he had 
left standing against the tree, drawing it up by the muzzle; when 
the trigger was caught by one of the twigs, and the whole charge 
was lodged in his body. Madame D—— heard the report, and 
expected to see her husband return; but day appearing without his 
coming in, she sent out in search of him. It was not till the middle of 
the day that his body was discovered in the tree ; when it was quite 
cold; and from the position in which it was found, there is no 
doubt that his death was instantaneous. [The patience of Madame 
seems to have been most exemplary. | 


Poetry 
Talk at Night 


Au me, my love, by sense no more deceived, 
Come to late wisdom in your early time, 

Dear music dumb, sweet lics no more believed, 
No faith entangled in the noose of rhyme : 


How will you stomach all my rigmarole 

Of love, the only story I can tell ? 

How may I pace your swift-advancing soul, 
That hears the parson droning in the bell, 
Sees in all beauty beauty’s autumn end ? 

O my Cassandra, am I come too late ? 

Things foreknown intend 


Kear not, beloved. 


No sorrow. Yet a child, I knew my fate: 
To feel the labour ere I knew the bliss : 
Bury my fove, before I had his kiss. 
L. A. G. St20Nna, 
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Country Life 


Tur Porutar Dust BATH. 

In a Norfolk village by the sea, just before the “‘ weapon- 
still-stand ” came to an end with the arrival of September, a 
covey of partridges appeared each morning in order to 
dust in the congenial grit of two hard tennis courts. They 
must have flown some distance and over a good many houses to 
seek their desired and indeed, necessary bath. This is the 
fourth occasion—each time in a different county—that I have 
seen game birds, pheasants as well as partridges, using hard 
tennis courts for that purpose. We have routed birds from 
the roads, which provided ideal dusting. I believe the alleged 
dearth of yellow-hammers, which are the most consistent 
dwellers and singers by the roadside, was due solely to their 
change of habit. The tarred road and the car were repellent 
to them; the dusty road and the horse had been causes of 
attraction, Since their abolition they were driven like the 
partridges to seck other dust baths. 


“ 


* * * * 


In older days I have travelled again and again along one 
particular stretch of the Great North Road in autumn and 
been accompanied the whole way by the song either of the 
yellow-hammer or the corn-bunting. To-day the same 
stretch is almost silent, except for the occasional husky 
croak of the corn-bunting on the telegraph wires. And the 
partridges are fewer ; but whether this is due to the absence 
of dust or the diminution of the stubbles I do not know. 
On the railways dust is still to be found and it is my experience 
that more game birds are killed there than in earlier days, 
They are killed not directly by the trains but in the flurry of 
escape by the overhead wires; or so I account for the dead 
birds I have found close to the fence on the top of cuttings, 
We could probably deliberately attract birds to our gardens 
by giving them dust baths, 


* * * * 


Nothing pays the garden observer better than the bird bath, 
especially if there are goldfineches in the neighbourhood. It 
rivals the cornflower as an attraction to this species. Perhaps 
because more gardeners have found this out, no form of garden 
ornament has improved more in aesthetic pattern or become 
cheaper than the stone or concrete bath, presided over by some 
stony frog or bird or gnome. More ambitious architecture or 
statuary might also be designed. The figures that decorate 
an Italian garden in Italy add much to its attraction, but often 
look rather foolish and out of place in English gardens. We 
might well compromise by associating the masonry with the 
birds. How fitly a Gilbert White (and his tortoise) or a St. 
Francis or a Ceres might preside over a bird bath and table in 
the midst of the English lawn, that itself irresistibly attracts 
the *‘ dishwasher ” and thrush and blackbird and finch, all 
of which show something like an Englishman’s passion for the 
daily bath. 

* * * * 
Tue Too Orpen SEASON. 

The first of September and the first week or two of 
September are not what they onee were ; and this year some 
of the barleys are still uncut. Does anyone anywhere still 
use the setter or pointer? It was once, at least as great a 
pleasure to watch a good dog ranging and setting as to fire 
the gun; and gave at any rate the more youthful sports- 
man a sort of excitement that is not paralleled in other 
sporting habits. It is some compensation that the birds are 
left undisturbed to a later date, when they are less callow. 
This form of sport is almost dead; but I have had ocular 
evidence this week of a local return to the much older sport 
of hawking. Peregrines are being tamed for the purpose. Not 
long since a beautiful bird that had just begun to learn his 
lesson well after infinite pains spent on his education, was 
shot dead by a vagrant with a gun; and one of the difliculties 
of reviving the sport is this difficulty of defending the hawk 
itself, 

* * * * 


Another sort of attack on yet rarer hawks is to be chronicled. 
A group of nests of a very rare hawk was discovered by a 
naturalist in Surrey—of all unlikely counties. In order ta 


defeat the egg collector, the eggs were marked in each 
nest with indelible ink; but the device was vain, Beneath 
one nest the whole clutch was found smashed. An AaNnonymoys 
letter from the egg collector was left saying he had destroyed 
them because they were marked, In the sequel only one neg 
out of five was left unharmed; and in this the clutch wa 
duly hatched. Such examples as this increase one’s delight in 
a recent conviction of a youth for taking terns’ eggs ; and the 
Norfolk magistrates very properly inflicted the full fine, whic) 
is considerable. It is well that full publicity should be giyey 
to all such convictions. 
x * * * 


As to the partridge I see that a number of correspondents 
to several newspapers are urging a reform of the Game Lays 
that has leng seemed to me desirable and to be founded on 
good natural history. Now that there is real danger of the 
decrease of the partridge the reform has an additional object, 
We maintain that the close season begins too soon and ends 
too late. If a fortnight were cut off the open season at each 
end fewer ‘‘ squeakers * would be killed, less corn and clover 
would be damaged, and no birds would be shot after they 
have paired. This September, even in Norfolk, a great deal 
of barley is in the fields, some uncut, and a number of the 
coveys are far from mature. They were hatched from a 
second lot of eggs laid after a late frost had destroyed the first 
clutch. An extra reason for postponing the season is that 
the partridge does its maximum service to the farmer when 
the stubbles are new. 


URBANE COTTAGES. 

The rural spirit is perhaps as strong in Devon as in any 
county of Kngland ; and to the architect of its county council, 
Mr. Perey Morris, we owe words of particular wisdom on the 
preservation of country houses. His little pamphlet on Rural 
Houses, just published by the C.P.R.E. (from 17) Great 
Marlborough Street) is an epitome of the art and craft of 
reconditioning old cottages. The money to build or rent 
new cottages is often not forthcoming; but the most 
thoroughly impoverished landlord, or local body, can now 
borrow money cheaply and easily for making old cottages, 
if they are for rural workers, fit to live in: light, sanitary, 
and sufficiently roomy. Among the many excellent  photo- 
graphs, ten pages of them, are admirable examples of the 
increase of window space ; and some of the old half-timbered 
cottages of Devon and elsewhere are seen to be definitely 
improved in mere beauty of appearance by this new archi 


tecture. It is our duty to preserve the urbanities as well 
the amenities of our countryside, to use Mr, Morty 
suggestive pun. 

; * ‘% * 


TutstLE DESTRUCTION. 
The discovery of a remedy against nettles (many tines 
referred to in the Spectator and many more times asked fot) 
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has been followed by the finding of a cure for thistle. 


This is not chemical, but mechanical and is not available it 
narrow gardens ; but the principle may perhaps be followed 
out anywhere, It has been found that thistles vanish if 4 
piece of ground is hayed for two years or more in succession 
The reason—it is suggested—is this, that the lower leaves 
being deprived of light and space, wither off naturally, & 
that when the thistle is felled with the rest no green leaf # 
all survives. Since you may destroy any plant—even nettles 
and bindweed—by continually depriving the plants of thet 
chlorophyll—the strain on the roots of the thistle, vigorous 
though they are, is too much. The increase of thistles, that 
has come with agricultural depression, can perhaps be cured 
only by such a process. In some experiments not a thistle 
has survived the second year’s haying ; and long ago farmers 
have noticed that successive grain crops have cleared a field 
even though the thistles have seeded. As to thistle seed, it 8 
almost the most mysterious of all seeds—very diflicult t 
germinate except where it is least wanted. Solomon forge 
to add to his standard wonders: the way of a seed in th 
ground. 
W. Beacn Tomas 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srer*raron.| 


DEATH-DEALING CAR 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
sin,—I read with interest the article entitled “The Death- 
Dealing Car ” in your issue of September 8rd. Whilst in agree- 
ment with much that the author says, some of his facts are 
incorrectly stated, and some of his deductions are not in 
accordance with all the facts. For example, it is not strictly 
correct to say that all road accidents are ‘* motor accidents.” 
Quite apart from accidents in which no blame can be imputed 
to the motor driver, there is a proportion (true, only some 
ten per cent.) in which no motor vehicle at all was involved, 
but only pedal cycle, horse, horse-drawn or hand-pushed 
vehicle. 

Until the results of the research, which we are now making 
into all the circumstances under which fatal road accidents 
occur, are available, I cannot definitely controvert the state- 
ment that ‘* most of the motor-cycle accidents take the form 
of collision with cars, and it is mainly cars that run down 
pedestrians.” Of course, there are many more cars on the 
road than any other type of motor vehicle, but our previous 
investigations do not entirely confirm the author’s statement. 

The author says that “* the alarming fact remains that road 
accidents in 1931 were substantially more numerous than in 
1930." Whether this was really so or not is questionable, as 
was pointed out by the Home Secretary in Parliament on more 
than one oceasion. The Home Office returns show that 614 
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fewer persons were killed in 1931 as compared with 1930. The 
number of fatalities is always accurately known to the police, 
because inquests are held. But in the case of non-fatal 
accidents, many of the trivial ones never came to the notice of 
the police at all, and so were not included in the Home Office 
returns of past years. But, under the stricter reporting con- 
ditions imposed by the Road Traffic Act, Chief Constables as a 
whole have stated that, in 1931, they obtained particulars of 
far more minor accidents than they did previously. Some at 
least of the 24,000 more non-fatal accidents in 1931, as com- 
pared with 1980, which were reported as “ known to the 
police * must be due to more complete reporting than to more 
accidents happening.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. A. Prckarp, 
General Secretary the National * Safety 
First ” Association (Ine.). 

119 Victoria Street, SW. 

[The authority for the statement that road accidents in 
1931 were substantially more numerous than in 1930 is the 
official return presented to Parliament last May, which states 
that in 1931, as compared with 1930, ‘ the number of non- 
fatal accidents and the number of persons injured showed 
heavy increases.” Actually there were 24,859 more in 1931 
than in 1930.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


COUNTRYMEN’S COTTAGES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.} 

Sir,—Sir A, 'T. Wilson’s article on this subject is very interest- 
ing, but I venture to think that it gives very little assistance 
towards solving the problem of Rural Housing. He describes 
avery attractive cottage, but would it be really sound business 
to build partly of brick, and partly of wood, matchboarding, 
shavings and thatch ? Would he tell us what his insurance 
premiums are? They are not mentioned in his statement 
of income. Moreover, does he really think that £1 per house 
per annum is going to cover the cost of repairs? If he does, 
then it is safe to prophesy a sad disillusionment when the 
thatch begins to need repair, or the time comes for external 
painting. His figure of £40 per house for land seems un- 
necessarily high, unless each house has nearly an acre of land ; 
and, finally, so far as criticism is concerned, what type of agri- 
cultural. worker (for I assume that he is referring to such 
Countrymen) can afford to pay 7s. 6d. a week rent ? 

I have of late years been closely associated with the efforts 
ofa Rural District Council in Norfolk to provide cottages for 





OMA 





‘ountryfolk ; and Sir A. T. Wilson may be interested to know 
hat we are now building cottages in pairs, wich 760 sq. ft. 


floor space, at a contract price of £285. Add the cost of land 
and legal charges, and the total cost is under £300 for each 
house. There are three bedrooms, a very good living room, a 
fair sized back kitchen, a washhouse under the same roof 
but entered by a separate door; and outside, a reasonable 
distance from the house, carth-closet and coalshed. The 
houses are built six to the acre on land which varies in cost 
from £40 to £60 per acre. These houses are not, perhaps, 
aesthetically so satisfying as those which he describes ; but 
their appearance is quite pleasing, and they satisfy the people 
for whom they are intended. ‘The rent varies slightly from 
village to village, but the general run for this type of house 
may be taken to be about 8s. 6d. per week, including rates. 
This, of course, includes State subsidy and local rate aid ; the 
economic rent of such houses would be about 9s. 6d. per week. 

Mr. B. S. 'Townroe, in a recent letter to the Spectator, pro- 
phesied that the economy schemes to be presented to Parlia- 
ment would include the withdrawal of Housing subsidies. The 
figures given by Sir A. T. Wilson, who, as I have suggested, 
has much underestimated repair and similar charges, as well 
as those quoted by me, show how impossible it still is to build 
cottages to let at an economic rent which an agricultural 
worker can possibly pay. I hope that whatever decision may 
be come to so far as urban housing is concerned the Government 
will not be so shortsighted as to withdraw the subsidy from 
rural districts. If they do, the result will be that save in a few 
favoured localities the provision of new cottages for genuine 
rural workers will inevitably cease.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bast, D. REED 
(Chairman, Docking Rural District Council). 
Syderstone Rectory, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


GOLD VALUATION 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—As an advocate of honest money I cannot allow the 
letter of Lord Apsley appearing in your issue of September 3rd 
to pass uncontested. Lord Apsley quotes Mr. Ernest Sneyd’s 
condemnation of the gold standard written in 1871, that is 
to say at a time when the inflation of the United States 
currency had undermined American credit, when the Franco- 
German War and the payment of the French indemnity had 
dislocated markets and withdrawn about twelve million 
sterling from circulation. The assumptions underlying Mr. 
Sneyd’s prophecy are (1) that there is a shortage of gold 
in the world and (2) that the low prices are caused by the 
scarcity of gold. 

May I therefore invite the attention of Lord Apsley and 
your readers to the following ? 

On page 32 of the Report of the Gold Delegation at Geneve 
we find: ‘ Before proceeding further in our analysis of the 
problem of the gold supply we wish at this point to record 
our opinion that the world stock of monetary gold, apart 
from any considerations as to its distribution among different 
countries, has at all times in recent years been adequate to 
support the credit structure legitimately required by world 
trade and that the rapid decline in prices which began in 
1929 cannot be attributed to any deficiency in this gold 
supply considered in this sense.” 

And the Board of the Bank for International Settlements 
reported on July 11th that: * It will be necessary to restore 
a reasonable degree of freedom in the movement of goods, 
services; and capital ; to complete the solution of reparations 
at Lausanne by a satisfactory solution of War debts,” and 
they go on to say that the “ Board further wishes to record 
that it has found itself in substantial agreement with the 
conclusions of the report of the gold delegation.” 

The World Economic Survey, 1931-32, after reciting the 
hindrances to trade imposed in response to economic national- 
ism, states that: ‘*‘ Such measures have the double effect 
of concentrating and intensifying the pzice decline on world 
markets and of destroying the’ regulatory value of com- 
petitive trading. Domestic prices are maintained so that 
production already excessive is further stimulated at the 
places where its costs are high.” 
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But Lerd Apsley proposes some other standard preferably 
on symmetallic lines to replace gold. In the language under- 
stood by the people, Lord Apsley proposes to establish a 
debased coinage by the mixture of silver or some other inferior 
metal with gold. This is not a new proposal. It has been 
tried often enough in the world’s history and always with 
disastrous results. As early as 1366 the then Bishop of 
Lisieux wrote that “ the Sovereign has no right to diminish 
the weight, debase the purity, or change the denomination 
of the coin. To do so is robbery.” Economists, including 
such authorities as Copernicus, Sir Thomas Gresham, Locke; 
Newton, Adam Smith, the Bullion Committee and the 
Macmillan Committee support the Bishop. May I therefore, 
with all respect to Lord Apsley, suggest that the weight is 
against his diagnosis and his prescription ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

GranaAmM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


NEW CRIMES FOR OLD 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sm,—In his interesting article in your issue of August 27th 
Viscount Astor makes a serious attack upon the Milk Marketing 
Scheme at present under consideration by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. Lord Astor foresees some actions by the 
Milk Marketing Board which are quite beyond its powers 
under the scheme, while other actions he mentions could only 
be possible if the dairy farmers of Scotland were to elect a 
Board quite devoid of common sense. 

We assume that the House of Commons we elect will not 
make laws to compel us to stand on our heads, and similarly 
I think we must assume that the Milk Marketing Board will 
have not only the immediate but the ultimate interests of its 
constituents in view, and will do nothing so foolish as Lord 
Astor suggests. 

The interests of clean milk production have certainly not 
been neglected. Three of the ten members of the sub. 
committee which drafted the scheme, and three of the eight 
members of the proposed Provisional Board, are themselves 
certified milk producers. 

It is not within the powers of the Board to limit the produce- 
tion of certified or any other grade of milk, and that they will 
encourage high-grade production seems much more likely. 

We have in Scotland an organization of producers whose 
object is propaganda in favour of the use of clean milk. At 
first it advertised, with some success, by poster and otherwise. 
New producers arose who would not support the organization 
and the members no longer feel justified in expending money 
for the benefit of others who do not subscribe. Another 
organization had in view a * drink more milk ” campaign, but 
it has insufficient funds. Dairy farmers will not subseribe for 
propaganda pusposes unless their neighbours will do so too. 

The Milk Marketing Board will be judged by results, and 
nothing would yield better results than a successful campaign 
to persuade the public to use more liquid milk. It seems ob- 
vious that a Board having the support of all producers is in a’ 
position to launch such a scheme where others have failed. 

Undoubtedly the different branches of farming are inter- 
dependent, and were dairy farming to become over-prosperous 

an unlikely event—others would turn to it from stock rais- 
ing, &c. Surely this should not deter us from trying to improve 
the position of at Jeast one branch of the industry.—I .am, 
Sir, &c., F. A. BEL. 

Chapelbank, Auchterarder, Perthshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,— Lord Astor’s article on ‘** New Crimes for Old” is a 
welcome indication that one, at least, of our legislators is 
anxious to encourage the production of certified milk (7.e., 
the highest official grade of non-tuberculous, specially clean 
milk). The need for such milk is, practically speaking, 
unlimited. The effective demand for it, at present, is so 
small that it is hardly worth the trouble it takes to produce 
it. Kew people realize how much extra it costs the producer 
to produce really clean, safe milk instead of the ordinary 
And even when they know what it 
costs they are not prepared to pay for it. The surgeons 
know, the public health officers know, but the general public 
does not know that even at more than double the price of 


commercial article. 


<a 


ungraded milk certified milk is the most valuable and 
economical food for young children. 

This is where agriculture and the public health SeTVieg 
meet on common ground. The medical men apparently 
agree that nothing could more certainly raise the general 
standard of our children’s health than an increased Consuny. 
tion of clean milk. They also agree that the nation’s milk 
supply, as a whole, is deplorable and that in the interey 
of public health every effort should be made to Increase 
the production of clean milk. On the other hand, the farne, 
are making one unsuccessful attempt after another to dej 
with the problem of surplus milk. This problem exists on 
because our people use so little milk. If they consume 
as much per head as, say, the Swedes, there would not \ 
enough cows in the country to supply their wants. Peopk 
in this country do not like milk and the reason is simply 
that most of them have never tasted good, clean, fresh milk 


From babyhood most of them have known nothing by? 


comparatively stale, impure milk or milk which has bee 
sterilized or pasteurized or otherwise rendered comparatively 
unpalatable. 

It is, then, clearly in the interests of both public health anj 
agriculture that people should be educated up to demanding 


clean milk of no less than the “ certified ” standard. There® 


‘an be no doubt that the public need educating. Ther 
‘an also be no doubt that the “ certified” dairy farme 
vannot undertake that education. No one is going to believe 
him when he says that his milk is worth double the price 
of his neighbour's because it is ** certified.” But the publi 
will believe their doctors and therefore their education must 
be undertaken by the medical profession and the publi 
health authorities. 

We have before us at present schemes for wholesal 
pasteurization of ungraded milk put forward by several 
important public health authorities and on the other hand 
schemes for ‘ organized”’’ marketing put forward by the 
farmers. Neither of these gets down to the root of the 
matter which, I submit, is how to increase the public demand 
for clean (certified) milk. Increased demand will stimulate 
an increased supply. An increased supply of clean milk 
will lead to inereased consumption per head and _ increased 
consumption per head will surely eliminate the surplus milk 
problem. At the same time an increased consumption oi! 
milk would have far-reaching beneficial effects on the nation’s 
health.—-I am, Sir, &c., A PropUCcER, 


TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Is it not time that public feeling asserted itself agains 
trans-Atlantic “hops”? As long as people and the Pres 


continue to idolize Atlantic flyers, so long will these rather 


foolish stunts continue. 

When it is considered how little knowledge of scientili 
or practical import is gleaned—especially in comparis0i 
with, say, the balloon ascent of Prof. Piecard—it seem 
surprising that these flights command the attention they do 
They prove nothing—only that the pilot has an amazing stor 
of energy and perseverance. 

Officially, the objective of these flights usually given 
(a) to be the “ first’ this or that, () to prove the ** superiority 
of this or that, and (c) to prove the practicability of a regular 
service—which, of course, is stupid because nearly ever 








Atlantic flight made has been held up days, and in som 
cases weeks, on account of weather. Actually, it seems apparett 
that the pilot’s motives must be in most cases to (a) earl 
a useful income, (b) acquire an abundance of publicity 
honour and glory for himself. 

From the mechanical point of view the superiority 0 
British aeroplanes can be proved—if this is necessary 
to far greater advantage and at far less risk to the lives ¢ 
our brilliant pilots, in international air races.—I am, Sir, & 

R. W. War. 

Sambrook Tall, Wellington, Shropshire. 


[If a trans-Atlantic service is ever to be organized ther 


must be pioneers who will risk a good deal. But a distinction 
may properly be drawn between flights with such a purpos 
and flights that can lead to nothing, — Ep. Spectator.] 
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POLAR SACRIFICE 
[To the Editor of the Sereraror.] 

Sir,—Am I right in assuming that the figure, five thousand, 
given by Dr. Mill in his admirable article on Polar Sacrifice 
last week as the number of people killed on our roads every 
month, was a misprint for five hundred ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Foxton BROADHOLT. 
[Our correspondent is right. Dr. Mill, who wrote five 

hundred, was not responsible for the error —En. Spectator. | 


IRELAND AND THE OATH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In your issue of August 20th under note, “ Ireland,” you 
say that men of the Army Comrades’ Association “* took once an 
oath of loyalty to the King.” May I ask your authority for 
that statement ? 

I served in the Navy, and certainly no officer or man in that 
service ever took any such oath in my time. I am almost 
certain that no officer or man in the Army takes it. I am 
equally certain that no one in the Civil Service, either, does so. 
I think the only people who do, are members of Parliament 
(both houses) and judges; but am open to correction, of 
course. 

I know from experience that it is commonly said that 


“So and so”*’—-speaking of the Navy and Army—* has 
broken his oath”; but I submit it is an error. Imagine 


requiring a youngster of from thirteen to eighteen to take 
an oath of that sort.—I am, Sir, &e., 
FRANCIS SPRING Rice, 
Commander R.N. (retd.). 
Royal Hotel, Valentia, Co. Kerry. 
[The War Office and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Spectator. | 


Ep. 


ROAD AND RAIL 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sirn,— Mr. EK. T. Good does much less than justice to the report 
of Sir Arthur Salter’s Road-Rail Conference. Sir Arthur and 
his eight colleagues were not asked to deal with road accidents 
or with road noises ; that is the business of Parliament. What 
they were asked to do was to suggest a fair basis of competition 
and division of function between rail and road transport for 
goods, This they have done admirably. Unanimity is some- 
times attained along the Channel of No Meaning; in this 
case there is no evasion of difficulties, but a series of recom- 
mendations which might go straight into an Act of Parliament. 
Such a report implies fair-mindedness on both sides of the 
table, and much diplomatic skill on the part of the neutral 
chairman. 

For years past I have argued, in the Spectator and elsewhere, 
that the apparent cheapness of road transport is due to the 
partiality shown by the Ministry of Transport, and to the 
subsidy which has been given to the road vehicles by the rate- 
payer. Now, when the heavy vehicles are asked for the first 
time to make a substantial, though not, I think, an adequate, 
contribution to the cost of our roads, we shall know how far 
road transport is cheap. I have always admitted that it is 
convenient, but convenience is something worth paying for.— 
am, Sir, &e., J. E. ALLEN. 

2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


a 


THE HABITS OF BATHERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Str,—Your contributor on the subject of ‘‘The Habits of 
Bathers ” puts the case for unconventionality very guardedly 
—some of us might feel even too guardedly. 

May a couple of instances from a farm in Kent be given ? 
During the hottest of the hot weather two nephews of mine, 
gentlemen of two years old, were set to disport themselves, 
undraped, in a goldfish-pond in the garden. A villager, passing 
by on a road from which this pond could be seen, was heard to 
utter the word * Disgusting,” and to direct his own little 
daughter's attention elsewhere so that her gaze should not be 
contaminated by the sight of two babies bathing. 

In the same group of cottages to which our moralist belonged, 
and during the same hot weather, a pale-faced boy of ten was to 
be seen dressed in boots, woollen stockings, breeches, woollen 
combinations, a shirt, a necktie (to keep the shirt well up round 
his throat) and a cloth cap, 


Is it improbable that his pallor may have been partly a 
result ? Is it not being a little too “ judicial ” to suggest that 
degree of clothing is still an altogether open question of taste 
and morals? There is another side to the argument, urging 
that a mild campaign in favour of taking reasonable advantage 
of sunlight wherever sunlight offers (and of not regarding 
undraped infants as necessarily indecently exposed) might 
have a positive effect upon the nation’s health.—I am, Sir, &c., 


75 Marsham Sireet, S.W.1. HvuBERT GRIFFITH, 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 

Sirn,— May I be permitted a word in reply to Mr. Warner's 
suggestive and friendly criticism of my recent article on 
* Suffering in the Old Testament”? Many aspects of the 
problem I was obliged, for lack of space, to ignore ; conse- 
quently in my necessarily brief reference to the Book of Job, 
I had to leave untouched even the important contribution of 
Elihu, to say nothing of what Mr. Warner calls the ~* demon- 
ology ” of the book. 

But two things may now be said: (1) The solution which 
*‘ regards evil, physical as well as moral evil, as originating 
neither in God nor in man, but in an evil personality external 
to both,” is a solution little likely to satisfy the modern man, 
as it can at best be nothing more than a speculation, which 
derives whatever support it seems to have from an obsolescent 
view of Scripture, and whose logical issue would seem to be 
the destruction of the sense of moral responsibility (cf. James i. 
14). But (2) it is even more important to notice that in the 
discussion proper (iii. 1—-xlii. 6), which represents the writer's 
real mind on the problem, he never once alludes—and in this 
he is very modern—to the Satan who is introduced in the 
prologue as one of the actors in the popular story which 
furnished the great thinker and poet with the material for 
starting his discussion. Besides, if Mr. Warner traces the 
origin of Job’s sorrows to the Satan, must he not go farther 
back still? For twice over it is clearly stated (i. 8, ii. 3) that 
the Satan’s malevolent action was set in motion by a question 
put to him by Jehovah Himself. It is He, for a special 
purpose of His own, and not the Satan, who sets in train the 
events which create the problem. It is necessary to distin- 
guish between the story, shot through as it is with popular 
religious conceptions, and the mature thought of the profound 
thinker who used the story in his own brilliant way as the 
basis of his immortal discussion.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Joun E. McFapyen, 


Readet’s Query 


Is there a quick way of becoming a modern poet ? 

If there is, I should very much like to know it. 

Are there, for instance, any * Poetry Schools ” 

Where they teach one the rules 

And at the same time give one a chance of * learning 

While earning,” 

Such as those Correspondence Colleges which guarantee 

To make a man a journalist at a nominal fee ? 

Or is it absolutely necessary to study 

A poet like Masefield (and use words like “ bloody *), 

Or D. H. Lawrence 

(Whom I view with utter abhorrence), 

Or am I bound 

To wade through the works of T. S. Eliot or Ezra Pound ? 

Of course I am quite prepared to read these people—but 

What I really want is a short cut 

Which will enable me to turn out stuff 

That is good enough, 

Stuff, I mean, that will pass 

As poetry even if it is not high class. 

And, as the idea of going through a long course of drudgery 
is hateful, 

If anyone can give me a few useful tips I shall be eternally 
grateful. 

In short, I want to be able to write such a poem that no 
editor will dare to return it 

With the usual hypocritical regrets to 

W. Hopeson Burner, 
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Sete) — 
Lord Cromer ~ 
tude i 
Lord Cromer: being the authorised life of Evelyn Baring, the old controversies once again. To those who, looki as we 
first Earl of Cromer. By the Marquess of Zetland. (Hodder — ack to that tragedy, recall the first winter of the Boer War bis be 
ee. a the Gallipoli expeditio 1 the horrors of Mesopotamia “ livil 

polk expedition, anc 1e esopotamia, 
Lorp Cromer was a man of letters as well as a man of action the blunders of Gladstone’s Government seem less surprising contr 
and he used his gifts in the first capacity to describe his work than they seemed at the time. All history shows that q os 
in the second. His biographer was therefore in a diflicult Cabinet, the best body for some of the tasks of government, —_ 
position for he had to make his own story complete, without — is the worst when experts wrangle with experts on a problem ethics 
retelling the story told by Cromer. Lord Zetland’s readers of action. In this case everything followed from the Govern. claim 
will agree that he has solved this problem with success, and — ment’s false step in letting General Hicks take his Egyptian of ” 
that he shows in this well-planned book what kind of man army to defeat in the Soudan. From that moment the © on 
Cromer was, and what were the influences that guided the Government were faced with a problem of no ordinary kind; J earlie 
development of his faculties and character. We are given an the problem of rescuing the garrisons without occupying than 
intimate and vivid picture of his self-education, his romantic the Soudan. Against that occupation Cromer set his face as & Both, 
marriage, his literary tastes, his political training; we are — sternly as Gladstone, and in his book he gave great praise doctr 
enabled to see what it was that gave Cromer his remarkable to the Government for its insistence on that view. Gordon Fathe 
power and what it was that defined the limits within which — was one desperate solution. He was the alternative to force, truth 
he could make, use of it. But when Gordon went, all kinds of new problems arose, os 
. = - x ‘ ‘ relatic 
Those who read this book with a grasp of its dramatic The best picture of the confusion of issues is given in the Life of the 
interest will regret one omission. There is not a word about of Sir Charles Dilke with its vivid account of the Cabinet § God i 
Cromer’s reflexions on Denshawai: an incident which threw deliberations. Take one single issue. Gordon asked for FP of Ge 
a shadow over the close of his long reign. A party of officers — Zobeir the old slave dealer. Gladstone and the Queen F gee 
shooting pigeons in 1906 was suddenly and brutally attacked were for once agreed in accepting Gordon's view. — Forster, Aad’ 
by the villagers of Denshawai ; one of them was killed. Several who was ready to turn the Government out for deserting eondi 
persons were arrested and sent for trial. At this stage Cromer — Gordon, was equally ready to turn them out if they did what re 
left Egypt on leave. The tribunal passed sentences so severe Gordon wanted. Lord Salisbury, for whose wisdom Cromer perso 
that when Cromer heard of them in London he told Lord Grey, had a great regard, agreed on this point with Forster; in th 
that though to override the decision of the local authority would — Gladstone clung to the Zobeir plan to the end. On all the serve 
be an even greater evil than to let the sentences stand, “it other issues there was similar confusion. Cromer himself God 
he had had a notion that such things might happen, he would — changed his view from time to time for he was at first adverse, his y: 
never have left Egypt before the trial was over.” Cromer’s — and later favourable, to the Zobeir plan. Lord Zetland points flock 
mind must have gone back forty years to an incident described — out with great fairness that one of his messages might have form 
in this book. In 1865 he was in Jamaica on the staff of a given the impression that he was more ready to take the Gosp 
brilliant soldier, Sir Henry Storks, who was presiding over a fatal Gordon plan than he was. Everything had to be done elews 
Commission of Inquiry into the suppression of an outbreak in a hurry ; Cromer was new to Egypt; the most delicate imph 
in Jamaica. Nothing illustrates better the liberal atmosphere — international questions were continually coming to the surface ; exint 
in which young Baring received his training than the conduct nobody knew where a war would end if once it began, dowe 
of that Commission, At a time when some of the most Ministers were at cross purposes. The blunders of the perh: 
respected Englishmen of the age, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Government are intelligible and so was the retribution. For Supe 
Kingsley, were praising Eyre for his stern discipline, an Gordon had seized the imagination of his age, and the English lived 

English oflicer was condemning his methods of suppression people would sooner have forgiven the loss of an army than 

as accompanied by ‘deeds of excessive and unjustifiable the abandonment of “the man of England circled by the 

severity.” The Report of that Commission was well described — sands.” 

by Mr. Herbert Paul in his History of Modern England as “a Cromer’s last years were happy in the sense that he enjoyed = ff The 
standing monument to the equity and courage with which _ his literary pursuits, but unhappy in the sense that the world ( 
English gentlemen, whether soldiers or civilians, can decide had moved past him. He was against all the enthusiasms of Sor 
an issue between their own countrymen and men of inferior his day; Tariff Reform, Social Reform, liberal reform in ii ts 
races.” Cromer brought order out of chaos in Egypt under the government of subject peoples. He was a wise and it la 
difficulties so vast and complex that his success seems a moderating influence in some of the fiercest of the contro- Ff “He 
miracle. It was due partly to his skill as a financier (he did — versies of party, but he looked to all the problems of his day oie 


for Egypt what Peel and Gladstone had done for England), with a mind that could draw little help from his own experi- wart 
partly to his steady judgement ; his genius for administration, ence. He had done one thing supremely well, but the English On | 
his unsparing devotion to duty. But it is clear from these people were facing tasks that required other methods than 


pages that his strong sense of obligation to the weak owed those by means of which he had given Egypt order. If on 
something to his early training. He was all the more successful England had stood still between 1906 and 1914 the moral spru 
in ruling Egypt because, as a young man, he had been more _ strain of the Great War would have been much more severe. past 
liberal and romantic in his sympathies than most men of Lord Zetland applies, with justice, to some of Gladstone’s stres 
his class and profession, supporting Storks in Jamaica, and — speeches on Egypt the famous lines in the Rolliad, describing able 
welcoming that cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece which a speech by Shelburne. By a slip the lines are ascribed to the 
seemed to British Imperialists, as it scemed to Bismarck, a the Anti-Jacobin, where indeed they might have appeared, a gl 
confession of decadence. for, if Shelburne first provoked the wit of Fitzpatrick by his atin 
The Gordon story, like the Syracusan expedition, keeps its | quarrel with Fox, his opposition to the French war made him Binal 
terrible fascination for all time, and Lord Zetland re-opens obnoxious to Canning. J. L. HAMMOND. belie 
anci 
Theol ‘ 
Recent Theology land 
The Teaching of Jesus: Studies of Its Form and Content. and again Christian scholars of every type return to the New ane 
By T. W. Manson, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) Testament, and seek to penetrate further into its secrets : and om 
—_ Christ: His Person, His Message, His Credentials. 4 in and again they try to analyse the mysterious energy ~— 
ol. II. By Leéeonce de Grandmeison 8.J. (Sheed and Ward. = 3 . ’ ° ae Cifheel = poet 
12s. 6d.) which is the cause and support of the spiritual life in man. It ni 
The Doctrine of Grace. Edited by W. T. Whitley, LL.D. With is true that a “ scientific ” approach to these matters is almost pot 
an Introduction by the Archbishop of York. (Student impossible of achievement. No man studies theology unless te 
i Sees. 2) he cares for it, and cares for it in a particular way ; and this 4 P 
CuristTIANITy is at once a religion of history and a religion of | emotional trend inevitably colours the result. Mr. Manson ri 
experience. Its doctrine, church and sacraments, devotional warns us what to expect of him by a casual phrase flung down his. 


and moral life, each require the presence of both these elements, in his introductory chapter: ‘‘ Luther transformed faith from Fay 
if their purity and energy are to be maintsined. Thus, again the mere acceptance of ecclesiastical dogma into a personal b 
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living trust in God.” The late Pire de Grandmaison’s atti- 
tude is, of course, very different from this. His faith has bones 
as well as body : doctrine is of supreme importance to it, and 
his business is to justify dogma as the necessary support of the 
“ Jiving trust.” But the interesting fact about these strongly 
contrasted scholars is not their obvious disagreements, but 
the many points upon which they are at one. For both the 
essence of Christianity abides in a Person and a Life, not in an 
ethical code: a person of whom the Jesuit says that His 
claims when we grasp them produce in us “ a strange feeling 
of astonishment and bewilderment,” whilst the Evangelical 
insists that the most intensive and technical study of the 
earliest documentary sources “ reveals Him as someone greater 
than can be measured by any of our ordinary standards.” 
Both, again, find the clue to the whole teaching of Jesus in His 
doctrine of God. From first to last it is based on the Divine 
‘atherhood and the Divine Sovereignty, and all that these 
truths must involve for men, 

“The whole emphasis,’ says Mr. Manson, ‘is on the personal 
relation of the Creator to His creatures. God clothes the lilies 
of the field and God feeds the birds, one might almost say, because 
God is fond of beautiful flowers and fond of birds. . . The picture 
of God making clothes for the flowers and preparing meals for the 
sparrows is the picture of a God who is Lord of Creation by being 
the servant in love of all His creatures.’ ” 

And this picture of God and conception of His nature of course 
condition the picture of His Kingdom, and of the Messiah who 
shall bring it in. That Messiah, as Jesus reveals him in His own 
person is ** one who is in the last degree exacting without being 
in the least degree arrogant, and who at the same time is 
servant to all without being menial to any.” The Kingdom of 
God is disclosed in-those who follow this Messiah and bear 
his yoke : and it is only to these, the ** remnant ”’—that little 
flock of Israel who fully aceept the demand of God, and so 
form the germ of the Church—that the moral teaching of the 
Gospel is addressed. The ethies of Jesus can never stand 
alone, apart from the transformed life He demands. They 
imply a radical change in the ordinary man’s attitude to 
existence ; a new birth, not a fresh moral code, and a new 
dower of energy from beyond the ramparts of the world —and 
perhaps, though Mr. Manson stops short at this point, a 
Supernatural Society within which this diflicult life can be 


| The Suffolk 


The Constable Country. Vol. IT. By Herbert Cornish. (Heath 


Cranton, 12s. 6d.) 

SUFFOLK, as a county, is happily placed. Too far from London 
to become ** suburbanized,” like one at least of its neighbours, 
it lacks none of the engaging features that characterize the 
“Home Counties.” You must look elsewhere for what. is 
called “ impressive scenery”; here is no rugged grandeur, 
no vision of frowning cliff, bleak moorland or leaping cascade. 
On the other hand you have the English countryside in its 
sweetest and most smiling simplicity. Wooded uplands, at 
whose feet nestle thatched homesteads that seem to have 
sprung by some natural process out of the very soil; green 
pastures sloping gently downwards to the banks of winding 
streams ; broad stretches of marshland—the haunt of innumer- 
able waterfowl—across which, as the wind drops, you may hear 
the distant moaning of the North Sea, or, turning inland, catch 
a glimpse of a grey church tower rising dimly above the 
evening mists. Of all landscapes there is none more truly 
English ; none—so the true-born East Anglian would have us 
believe that reflects more faithfully the traditions of the 
ancient English race. 

It was in this country that John Constable, prince of English 
landscape painters, was born and bred. It is easy to 
exaggerate the influence of early surroundings upon the 
character and habits of after life. Thackeray has put the peint 
concisely. We may believe, he says, that Shakespeare's 
poetic fancy sprang naturally from the beauties that 
surrounded his Avonside home ; yet an average Leamington 
squire, nourished amid the same scenes, is not inspired thereby 
to produce a new Tempest or a new Midsummer Night's Dream. 
But in Constable’s case the theory must be allowed some 
weight. We have the best of all evidence on the subject— 
his own. ‘I should paint my own places best,” he wrote ; 
‘painting is with me but another name for feeling, and I 
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And so here we arrive at the concept of “ Grace,” the 
Divine auxiliary power by which alone the human soul can 
attain to its full spiritual stature and maintain itself upon the 
spiritual plane. This central fact of religious experience was 
chosen as the special subject of study in 1931 by the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Faith and Order Movement, in its 
work of exploring those fundamental questions on which the 
Christian Churches divide. The Committee’s report is now 
published, with essays by eminent scholars of varied na- 
tionality on different aspects of the doctrine. Practically 
every type of Christianity is represented except the Roman 
Catholic ; but the official teaching of this Church is sum- 
marized by Dr. Frank Gavin in order to make the survey com- 
plete. The result is described by the Archbishop of York as 
“a contribution of unique importance to the great enterprise 
of reunion”; since it makes clear the fact that many sepa- 
rated churches are really ‘‘ asserting the same truth in different 
terms.” Whilst the essays as a whole reach a very high 
standard, they naturally vary in interest for the general 
reader. The historical studies of the idea of Grace in the 
‘athers, in mediaeval theology, and in the Protestant Re- 
formers will appeal chiefly to specialists. But Professor 
Arseniew’s beautiful exposition of ‘“ Grace in Christian 
Mysticism,” with its many illustrations from the saints of the 
Eastern and Western Church, brings the whole subject into 
relation with actual life and will charm many whom formal 
theology repels. For here we are shown by means of concrete 
examples a mysterious and enduring fact of man’s spiritual 
experience : that give-and-take between finite and _ infinite 
which cannot, as he says, be defined in a series of paragraphs, 
and which loses its colour and beauty when exhibited like a 
dried flower in the theological herbarium. Here, as nowhere 
else in the volume, we realize something of what “ grace ~ can 
mean for the Christian realist. The final summing-up by Dr. 
Adams Brown, emphasizing those central faets on which 
dogmatic theology rests, and showing the origin of that 
diversity of interpretation—and those mutual misunder- 
standings—which now separate Christians of different types, 
is an admirable example of the intellectual charity which is 
the preparation of the gospel of peace. 


Eve,yn UNDERHUILIL 


Countryside 


associate ‘ my careless boyhood ° with all that lies on the banks 
of the Stour: those scenes made me a painter, and I am 
grateful.” It is a little strange, and not too flattering to our 
national vanity, that a painter whose inspiration was so wholly 
English should have found recognition in France before it 
came to him at home. But let this be remembered ;_ the 
French critics who first perceived that a new constellation had 
arisen in the firmament of art, were under no misapprehension 
as to its origin. They recognized and saluted a new develop- 
ment of English genius. 

Mr. Herbert Cornish’s zeal for the preservation of places 
connected with Constable's * careless boyhood ” is deserving 
of all praise. His enthusiasm has not been confined, as is that 
of so many well-meaning people, merely to eloquent words ; 
he has worked hard and successfully in the good cause. 
Flatford Mill and Willy Lott's cottage are saved. That is 
much to the good ; but their saving, as Mr. Cornish reminds us, 
is not * likely to make, or mark, the end.” Other spots, less 
intimately associated with the painter perhaps, but forming 
nevertheless an integral part of the ** Constable country,” are 
still in danger. It is good to know that the Crusaders are 
again on the warpath ; may past triumphs over the infidel spur 
them on to further victory! ‘ To preserve the beauties of 
in the words of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, which 
“that is something worth 


our country ~ 
Mr. Cornish is fond of quoting 
living for.” 

It may be ungracious to criticize a writer whose primary 
object commands our fullest sympathy. But one could wish 
that Mr. Cornish would cultivate a plainer and more direct 
style. Involved periods, elaborate allusiveness, are not a good 
medium for sounding the praises of an artist who himself 
handled simple themes with a high simplicity of manner, 
Take, for example, this sentence from the Prologue : 

Ground of title by birthright shall be found, aé any rate, with 
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diverse material brought in aid of the works of defence thrown 
up, at this and other crucial points of strategy, against whatsoever 
attachment of the stigma of trespass may be launched at our 
apologist’s seizure in tenancy of one such fold of the Name-giver’s 
mantle.” 
There is too much of this kind of thing throughout the book: 
And there is too much repetition of catch-phrases, not always 
too happily conceived. ‘* The little-mother place ’? may pass 
muster for once as a description of Kast Bergholt, the artist’s 
birth-place ; but it grates the second time, and ceases to be 
bearable after the third or fourth. One cannot believe that 
Constable himself would have tolerated it. 

The volume is handsomely got up, and contains a number 
of excellent illustrations. The French Ambassador contri- 
butes a * Foreword.” J.E.S. 


The Fourteenth Century 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Vol. VII, Decline of 
Empire and Papacy. Edited by the late J. R. Tanner. 
C. W. Previté-Orton and Z. N. Brooke. (Cambridge University 
Press. 50s.) 
Ir is more than twenty years since the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History began to appear. Professor Bury, who planned it, has 
passed away, and its chief editor, Dr. Tanner, has followed him. 
But the work goes on, and the seventh volume, under the care 
of Dr. Previté-Orton and Mr. Brooke, is as notabie as ever for 
the fine international scholarship displayed in its thousand 
closely printed pages. This co-operative enterprise was 
designed to cover the long and difficult period from the reign 
of Constantine, first Christian Emperor, to the Renaissance. 
The seventh volume deals mainly with fourteenth-century 
Kurope, including subsidiary matters like the early history of 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland and Russia, and chapters on general 
mediaeval problems—notably one on mysticism by Miss 
“velyn Underhill. The eighth volume now in preparation 
will complete a work which has no rival in English in its 
survey of the whole field of mediaeval history, as elucidated by 
modern research. Those who look to such a book for a 
general conspectus of mediaeval Europe must be disap- 
pointed. No one man is qualified for such a task, and, even if 
he were, the result would be confusing. But the reader who 
attentively considers the contributions of the many English 
and foreign specialists to this volume will assuredly have a 
good idea of fourteenth-century Europe as a whole, and a 
close acquaintance with its main problems and _ personalities, 
which are indicated in a brilliant preface by Dr. Previté-Orton. 
To review such an encyclopaedic work is impossible. We can 
but indicate some of the main items and emphasize the inter- 
national character of the undertaking. The late Edward 
Armstrong wrote the admirable opening chapter on Dante’s 
italy, while Professor Caggese of Milan takes up the tale for 
the fourteenth century. The late Professor Blok of Leyden 
and Professor Waugh of Montreal deal with distracted Ger- 
many; Professor WKrofta of Prague with Bohemia; and 
Professor Martin of Geneva with the extremely dramatic 
beginnings of the Swiss Confederation. The Hansa and the 
little-known Teutonic Order which civilized the Eastern Baltic 
lands are well studied. Professor Mollat of Strasbourg has 
an excellent chapter on the Popes of Avignon and the Great 
Schism (1878-1417), in which he, perhaps not unnaturally as 
2) Frenchman, takes a very favourable view of Clement VII. 
Professor Hilda Johnstone writes with sourd learning and 
judgement on the fast Capetians, while Professor Coville of 
Lyons continues the sad story of France in the Hundred Years’ 
War up to the death of Henry V. Professor Johnstone contri- 
butes an important chapter on our first two Edwards, while 
Mr. Bernard L. Manning deals with the third Edward and his 
unhappy grandson Richard II, whose pitiful collapse in North 
Wales is treated in the light of Messrs. Clarke and Galbraith’s 
recent study. Mr. Manning's judicious chapter on Wyclif de- 
serves to be widely known ; it disposes of current misconcep- 
tions of the so-called ‘** Morning Star of the Reformation,” 
who ‘is indeed less the prophet of the future than the con- 
science of his own generation,” and whose posthumous in- 
fluence was less potent in England than in Bohemia under the 
martyred Hus. Other notable chapters are Dr. Altamira’s 
account of the Spanish Kingdoms and their interminable 
wars, Professor MclIlwain’s careful study of the various 


Say 


“Mediaeval Estates,” and of the reasons why the English 
’arliament alone rose to power, and Professor Eileen Power's 
valuable essay on peasant life in the middle ages. The great 
volume is very well indexed: the maps in a separate cage 
are useful but not very clear, 


Agoraphobia 
Enchanted Sand, A New Mexican Pilgrimage. 
Hall. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

** UNCERTAINTY is the cream in your coffee. What’s life without 
it ?”’ What, indeed ? But how many sufferers from the strain 
of overwork find amnesia in uncertainty and can let their 
nerves go hang in the pursuit of the great god Chance? 
Yet this is what Mr. Hall did, aided and abetted by his very 
courageous wife. Driven from his work by a nervous break- 
down—reflected in the staccato opening of this delightful 
book—he took his courage in both hands and, without ex- 
perience or any knowledge except what his reading had given 
him, he went for a pilgrimage to New Mexico, at no little 
risk and at considerable discomfort. It would have been a 
remarkable achievement for a man at the top of his health; 
it was a great achievement for one who had touched rock 
bottom. It was a pilgrimage without purpose : they neve, 
knew what the next day might bring forth ; where or how they 
lived was immaterial to them; they were not on an “ ex- 
pedition ” and the suggestion of “* research ”? would have been 
anathema to them. Perhaps it is this casual purposelessness 
which gives the book its peculiar charm : at any rate we learn 
more from it about the Indians of New Mexico than we might 
learn from many scientific treatises. For both Mr. Hall and his 
wife have a gift of burrowing under the skins of primitive 
peoples : they not only live among them, but can enter into 
their lives and thoughts and become spiritually one with 
them— and, finally, they can tell us their experiences agreeably, 
with humour, and without self-consciousness. 

Their pilgrimage took them first to Santa Fé, where they had 
to shake down in a hovel on a ranch and look after some 
** oaw’-damned greasers”’ (he did not take to these mixed 
breeds at all), who did little work, but expected to be 
luxuriously fed. But it was not till they reached Santa Clara 
that they were really among the Indians, among whom they 
made many friends, with the best of whom, T’amo-p’in, they 
subsequently went to live when they were unexpectedly turned 
out of the rest-house which they had made their temporary 
home. Their final exploit was to buy a ramshackle car and to 
drive through the desert, enduring appalling heat and cold, 
till they fetched up in New York, where their pilgrimage and 
the car simultaneously came to an end. 

The theme that underlies the book is the niceness of the 
Indians and the horridness of the white people. Oloja, the 
medicine-man, cures Mr. Hall’s torn muscles very efliciently, 
and he comments that “ there are a lot of things to be learnt 
from Indians.” He is sane in his estimate of the unknown 
and has a nice judgement of primitive psychology, getting 
very near (some might say perilously near) to their way of 
thinking himself. Of magic, and witchcraft and religion he 
writes with equal penetration. He observes that there is no 
question of goodness or badness of customs, but that their 
appropriateness to the particular culture makes them good or 
bad. Even witchcraft is an essential part of the mores of every 
nation, and can survive in the “ civilized’ cultures, since 
“men are at bottom essentially superstitious.” 

During a meal with his Indian hosts he has time to reflect on 
their good breeding : 


By D. J, 


**T was struck then as always by their perfect manners. They 
have an instinct for correct behaviour on all occasions. ... 
never saw an Indian embarrassed or at a loss for the right way to 
conduct himself.” 

Contrast this with the blustering Genera], the Minister of 
a Southern European State, who butted into their Eden with 
his intolerable insolence and a camera which respected neither 
time nor place and had no feeling for a people's sanctities. 
The trouble that came to him is lovingly described. Another 
white man “ looked the kind of man who visits strange places 
as he would a zoo, mildly interested, but glad that he is not an 
animal.” 

From this we may see how near to nature our pilgrims 
arrived, We may learn, too, why the Indians were so ready 
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to accept their friendship and to share an equal hospitality. 
Instead of contempt they found understanding, sympathy— 
humility even instead of the usual aloofness and indifference- 
And so we get a picture of village life from inside : we see it 
not as spectators, but are taken behind the scenes, and are 
shown the intimate, unsubstantial give-and-take of life, which 
js invisible to the dwellers in the stalls. They even learnt to 
chip and flake stone implements and to make pottery so 
expertly as to deceive collectors and have the sardonic pleasure 
of kpowing that at least one piece of titeir workmanship 
rests in a Museum among the treasures of a past age, a fitting 
comment on the average perspicacity of the white. 
J. H. Driperc. 


Oxford Windows 


Pages from the Diary of an Oxford Lady, 1843-1862. 
by Margaret Jeune Gifford. (Basil Blackwell. 5s.) 

Oxford Memories. By Walter Lock, D.D. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s.) 


Edited 


Mrs. GirrorD has published the Diary of her grandmother, 
Margaret Dyne Jeune, because she felt that it might have 
value as a picture of Victorian Oxford. Such value it.certainly 
has; for Margaret Jeune was quite a shrewd observer, and 
gives us interesting glimpses of many famous characters. 
But her Diary is also a ‘* human document,” and should attract 
readers who care little for Oxford itself. It supplies intri- 
guing sidelights on the domestic and social life of the period, 
such as only a spontaneous contemporary record (not intended 
for the public eye) can furnish; while the writer is often 
unconsciously and amusingly self-revealing. One can read 
so much between the lines ! 

When her journal opens, Margaret was twenty-five. She 
had already been married seven years and was the mother 
of three children. Her husband, Francis, who later became 
Bishop of Peterborough, was then Dean of Jersey. Margaret 
reveals herself, from the first entry, as being ambitious not 
only for her * beloved,” but for herself. Her early pages 
record a month of intolerable suspense. Francis is in the 
running for the Mastership of Pembroke College, and she is 
enraptured with the prospect of exchanging Jersey for the 
ampler life (as her fancy conceives it) of Oxford. The Duke 
of Wellington is accused of * very unjust ” and “ altogether 
irregular” conduct because he questions Jeune’s eligibility 
for the post. But when at last he decides in Jeune’s favour, 
“the Duke’ becomes for Margaret * the Great Duke,” and 
she “Jaments ever being betrayed into an unjust thought of 
this great man.” 

Truly feminine, and desperately in love, Margarct at first 
judges all men and women by their attitude towards her 
Francis. But the note of disillusionment—and later of 
independenee—creeps in. Francis ceases to be ** my dearest ” 
and becomes just “* my husband,” and now and then, in the 
privacy of her Diary, she even opposes “* my humble opinion ” 
There was no essential cooling, we may surmise, of 
her love. But Oxford fell short, on the whole, of expectations, 
It increasingly absorbed Francis; and its women-folk—the 
complaint is all but uttered—were relegated so much to the 
background! The Society of Oxford, sighs an incurably 


to his. 


romantic heart beating beneath the plate-armour of Victorian. 


propriety, is ‘ ponderous.” Moreover, Francis and she are 
ostracized because he takes up the cause of University 
Reform. She, of course, loyally supports him; but she can 
hardly disguise from herself—let alone from the reader—that 
she regards the growth of a more liberal public spirit as a high 
price to pay for being no longer on visiting terms with the 
Norrisses. Life becomes so dull that she sees no point in 
continuing “a regular diary.” 

Then, however, Franeis is made Vice-Chancellor. The 
Diary is re-opened ;_ and “ we already begin to be amused at 
the increased respect with which we are treated. . . . The 
Norrisses have just been calling after an interruption to our 
Visiting of six years; we intended to have called on them, 
but it showed good feeling on their part to have made the first 
advance.’ But, alas! The Vice-Chaneellorship brings 
Francis more duties and friendships which Margaret cannot 
Besides, so much of his time is engaged “in small 
The Diary is closed once more. But again, in 
. * An event worthy 


share. 
business.” 
October, 1859, it reeommences jubilantly. 
ofa new page in my journal! The Prince of Wales has become 


a member of the University of Oxford!’ Henceforward 
* HLR.H.” is Margaret’s hero. Page after page glows with 
eloquent fervour, and it is good to know that when she dropped 
her handkerchief in his presence one day, he picked it up 
for her “with the sweetest smile and (most) gracious 
manner.” 

There is every evidence that Margaret Jeune made a devoted 
and eflicient wife to the Vice-Chancellor. That she secretly 
kept her own innate sense of values, however, is shown by her 
entry describing her visit to a reading by Dickens. The 
Prince of Wales was there : 

‘“When he came in my husband presented me to him and tT 
received one of his most pleasing smiles. This highly desirable 
attribute of Royalty he possesses in an eminent degree, and alto- 
gether has a very pleasing countenance, and remarkably well- 
shaped nose, and his manners are excellent. The simplicity and 
good sense with which everything about him has hitherto been 
conducted are admirable. The Prince seemed much amused 
with Dickens, who read from his Christmas Carol and the Trial 
from Pickwick.” 

To be ** amused * with Dickens was, surely, another ** highly 
desirable attribute of Royalty.” Of what Margaret herself 
thought of Dickens there is no hint. 

Dr. Lock was born three years after Margaret Jeune began 
her Diary. Looking back over a singularly long and active 
Oxford career, this veteran Professor of Divinity writes terse, 
illuminating sketches of some of the famous and lesser-known 
religious figures of his time. A few of his essays—such as the 
two on Christ Church—dea! with the earlier history of Oxford, 

GiLBerT THOMAS. 


A Scottish Landmark 


The Thistle and the Rose. By A. M. MacEwen. 
Boyd. 6s.) 

Tue breakaway of Scotland from England has had supporters 
in Scotland for two hundred and twenty-five years now. In 
other words, ever since the union of the two countries, 
During that time the movement has taken many forms, it 
has been strong and it has dwindled. Immediately after 
the War it seemed almost dead. The Liberal scheme for 
Home Rule in 1924 showed an uncertain revival. But the 
eight years following have brought a new element. Scotland's 
industrial and economic position, always unsteady since the 
early trade booms in Glasgow, has become desperate in the 
general world chaos. At first this influenced only the 
idealists and that heartstrong portion of the country’s youth. 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie and others, appalled by circum- 
stances, cried for the “ Celtic nation of Scotland providing 
the last bulwark against the deadening centralization of 
modern civilization.” Mr. Mackenzie startled the whole of 
Britain when he became Rector of Glasgow University, 
standing as a“ Nationalist.” But six months ago there was a 
pause. We wondered what would happen: it was essential 
that another side of the nation should come round. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, it happened. The shouting 
had given hope to those already despairing of industrial and 
municipal affairs ; although anything so drastic as Nationalism 
still frightens the industrialist, he distrusts the very word 


(Oliver and 


as sentimental, even “arty.” On the other hand, the 
intelligentsia realize that the present situation, though 
unsatisfactory, is not altogether hopeless, but they 


know that everything has been tried urder the present 
régime and that the decay has gone on. Some backward 
minds are troubled only that no more big ships are being 
built on the Clyde and cannot see what to do about it. Some 
more progressive realize that big ships are out of the question 
just now, but that the machinery and the engineers are 
there, and that there are other things for them to do. Even 
now the Scottish National Development Council (the organiza- 
tion of which is itself a sign of the times) is putting forward 
the suggestion of aircraft building. But they are hampered 
by lacking a Government backing. How can they hope for 
Government aid with a majority of English members who 
will see no further than a potential threat to English aireraft 
building. Likewise these progressive minds realize how 
essential is a return to the land and the development of 
Scottish agriculture along rational lines demanding a com- 
pletely free hen. 

Sir Alexander MacEwen's book is both the most signifi- 
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eant and the most important feature of the advance made 
this year. Hitherto the literature of the Movement has 
been confined to idealistic works and pamphlets full of 
bitterness, giving many of the pro-Nationalist facts, but 
some in a distorted form, and the rest more in anger than with 
a constructive aim. Sir Alexander MacEwen is at least as 
erudite as any of the former writers, but he is also a practical 
man of wide municipal experience. 

No national cause has ever had a finer text-book than 
The Thistle and the Rose. Here the heart-cry is stilled by a 
complete assimilation of the facts, and for that it is a more 
poignant cry. The inequalities, the frustration, the impossi- 
bilities of reform under a joint Government, all are chronicled 
as they appear to the Nationalists, with figures and brief com- 
ments in a logical, concise form. Sir Alexander is a cautious 
man and he is not, as yet, an admitted Nationalist ; he is 
tentative, and prefers, at present, to press for Home Rule. But 
there is no doubt that there are very few qualified to discuss 
the subject of Scottish Nationalism until they have read Sir 
Alexander's book. GrorcE Scorr MONCRIEFY, 


“Poets: When They May Not 
Sing...” 


News from the Mountain. By Richard Church. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 3s. 6d.) 
The Roman Road and Other Poems. By 
(Oxford University Press. 5s.) 
Lyrics to Kingcup. By John Gawsworth. (Blue Moon Press. Is.) 
Salt of Vermont. By Walter Hard. (Stephen Daye Press. $2.) 
Ports nowadays may not leave their bodies behind. If they 
do so it is at their own peril. Even when they sun-bathe 
there is as much exposure of the torso as of the soul, and when 
they elect to go mountaineering (as does Mr. Church) 
it is their sinews, not * their dead selves ” that are the “ step- 
ping stones to higher things.” All this is to the good, but at 
times it is extremely diflicult, especially when one seeks such 
an Alpine consummation as is recorded in News from the 
Mountain. Nowhere is the body such a freight as on the 
brink of a crevasse. However, he does it, gets clean away, 
leaving the fumblers hopelessly behind. 


Robert Gittings. 


* Past mirrored fangs laid bare against the sky, 

Past silent air, and silence in the vault, 

The iris of the mountain, hiding thought 

No human fear might hide, or love reveal 

Within the eye, lake of the human soul, 

We know this presence .. .” 
Some do: those (I suspect) who cradle still in their souls a 
vague fear of the loins (I am one) and feel that the ultimate 
realization is sharpened—if not purified—by snows and rocks. 
I am grateful to Mr. Church for being at once Spartan and 
sensuous, 

These lyrics of his are difficult, as all good modern poetry is. 
One could quote at length, phrase after phrase recurring to the 
mind with aptitude. This out of ‘* Dangerous Friendships ” 
(a most memorable poem) : 

* O useless moments lost in wisdom 


The idleness that makes us gods... .” 


But he has already carved his niche in contemporary verse, 
and it is enough to say that in this book he shows he has 
established no mere foothold, ~The whole man sings suspended. 

Mr. Robert Gittings strikes out boldly on the same trail. 
His Roman Road leads at once to the heights. D. H. Lawrence 
is dead and so is Gaugin, so we must content ourselves with a 
Procrustean bed, even where the mattress is chalk, It is by 
no coincidence that he follows : 
* the feet of men who seek 

Danger and height, because they fear the valley.” 

The Downs may yet prove the salvation of many. They are 
comparatively unspotted of the Georgians and so is Mr, 
Gittings. It is true he does not write “ free verse ” (neither 
does Mr. Church), but his thought is sufliciently neat and 
undisturbing to achieve itself in a strict discipline of form. If 
this is a first book it is decidedly remarkable. Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson writes a non-committal preface to Lyrics to Kingcup. 
So long as one is content to be in love one will find such a poesy 
suflicing. But how much it owes to the deception of the 
moment and how muc:: to eternity is another question. One 


ay 


suspects that in the year 2002 this fashion of thought ang 
feeling will still have its devotees. 

With Salt of Vermont we step into quite a different world, 
The * Brattleboro Reformer,” as reported on the dust-cover, 
advises us that this anecdotal compilation * will stimulate ay 
tastes, the taste of the literary critic, of the connoisseur of 
literature (horresco referrens), of the young and old, of the 
person who seldom reads a book, of the person who never reads 
a book of poetry.” To this last it may be commended, but I 
must apologize to Mr. Church for reviewing him, ever so re. 
motely, in the same galére. R. N. D. Wutson, 


Infinite Variety 


Don Juan and the Wheelbarrow. By L. A.G. Strong. (Gollancz, 


7s. 6d. 
The English Review Book of Short Stories. Edited by Horace 

Shipp. (Sampson Low. 8s. 6d.) 
A vo.tuME of short stories is a good guide to a novelists’ 
field of action and potentiality. There have, for example, been 
excellent collections whose stories nevertheless have been in 
the same manner, the same tone and, variations of plot aside, 
they have been the same tales. This is both an exposure of 
the author and a strain on the reader who quickly learns the 
dominant sing-song in an author’s voice. Variety of manner 
is therefore the virtue which the short story writer above 
all should pursue; otherwise we have the impression of 
reading a synopsis of his collected works at a sitting. 

* The English Review ” collection of short stories has this 
virtue because it is by various hands, and Mr. Strong's new 
book because of his resourceful variousness as a_ writer. 
Mr. Strong has expertly divided his eggs among many baskets. 
Ireland, Scotland and Devon—he gives a little of himself to 
these nationalities without really settling on one—and from 
each he extracts now a profound imaginative experience, now 
tragedy, now comedy, the picturesque and the anecdote, and 
in the present collection finds a new vein in psychological 
conflicts among those who—in contrast to peasantry—must 
be called ordinary people. It is always interesting to see 
an author experimenting even when these experiments, as in 
Mr. Strong’s new field, do not always come off. A young 
wife is nervously overwrought in the first days of her marriage 
and is seen standing at her bedroom window by two priests 
arguing about literature ; a girl is staying in a hostile family 
and is engaged in silent struggle with her future brother-in- 
law; a Jewess, about to be sacrificed to a marriage of con- 
venience, sets about having a good time first with fierce 
humour—these are new themes to Mr. Strong: they have 
come to him as complex dramatic pictures, but they are not 
vet imaginative experiences. One sees the original picture 
in his mind; it is waiting for its frame. The Rook, Good 
Riddance, Death of the Gardener, on the other hand, are things 
Mr. Strong has really imagined. Good Riddance is one of those 
stories of inhuman brutality—the setting is a small farm in 
the West of Scotland—which are hard to believe but which 
carry one on three parts convinced by the power of the 
writing. We do not believe that psychologically the farmer 
and the murderer are one person, but Mr. Strong succeeds 
in horrifying us into suspension of judgement. The humorous 
stories are mainly quaint anecdotes gurgling with their own 
ruminative merriment ; one describing a village billiard match 
for a girl is bursting with sly humour, and provides a well- 
worn theme with an amusing suit of new clothes and an original 
finish. As the humorous man of sense or the full-blooded 
narrator, Mr. Strong is, we think, at his happiest : we doubt 
if he has the special kind of sensibility required by the themes 
of his new experiments. 

Honour and Arms, a story by D. H. Lawrence in the 
English Review collection is, like Good Riddance, one of those 
things which the author compels your imagination to believe 
in defiance of your judgement. Your experience, you admit, 
was up to this limited. This story dominates the book so 
completely by its imaginative force that although such names 
as Aldous Huxley, John Galsworthy, Tennyson Jesse, Rhys 
Davies, Anthony Bertram appear in its pages, one is acutely 
aware of passing from genius to talent. Of course finished 
physical force is always more deceptively impressive than 
subtlety. Mr. Ellis Roberts presents a well-controlled and 


excitingly imagined story of the powers and presences at work 
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in a West of England Barrow. The conclusion may be weak, 
but the story is a model of how to avoid hysteria or melo- 
drama in the difficult business of the occult. Mr. Eustace in 
Obsession, describing an old Jew’s fascination with his watch, 
has kept clear of the kindly picturesque which is the danger 
of the type; and Mr. Aldous Huxley’s The Gioconda Smile 
is an example of the satisfaction he can give when his interest 
in manners is the artist’s rather than the moralist’s. There 
is no sameness about the tales and the whole collection is a 
monument to English skill in the art and to the Review which 
had the perspicacity to publish them. Why, we wondered, 
no Conrad? We suppose the explanation is copyright 
difficulty. 


What Europe Means 


The Discovery of Europe. By Paul Cohen Portheim. 
worth. 10s. 6d.) 


( Duck- 


Tus book, by an Austrian who has made his home in England, 
is at once a panorama and the expression of a philosophy of 
life which can fairly be described as European. The panorama 
embraces the several nations and distinctive cultures of the 
West ; and the features of the landscape are defined at various 
points in time, from the ’seventies to the present day. The 
observations are those of a travelled and cultivated ** Euro- 
pean,” and the general effect is pleasing, highly subjective, 
of course, but not particularly interesting. Where Mr. Cohen 
Portheim differs from the majority of his tribe is in his de- 
liberate effort to pierce the superficial life which he has seen 
with his own eyes, and experienced, and discover the under- 
lying forces which go to the making of history. 

His thesis is simple: that Europe, taken as a cultural unit, 
which it is—and including England—can only save herself 
and the world from utter degradation by a return to those 
peculiar traditions which once justified her claim to be the 
repository of “ civilization.” There will be few to dissent from 
the author’s contention that : “ Europe is a spiritual factor, 
the greatest humanity has to show.” Its ideal and its strength 
lies in a free co-operation of diverse personalities, which 
implies tolerance and in the real sense of the term “* humanism.” 

Europe stands for quality and not quantity, for variety as 
opposed to rationalized uniformity, or the trans-Atlantic 
phenomena of mass and numbers. This Europe, however, 
has travelled a long way from her true self, under the in- 
fluence of scientific materialism. Born in the heydey of 
* prosperity,” the latter is now seen for the monster that it is, 
yet still it holds our age in thrall. Science having released 
the inestimable treasures of nature and placed the instruments 
of exploitation in our hands, we have so far shown ourselves 
unfit to possess such knowledge and such power. Under the 
lure of money-making inspired by false doctrines of utilita- 
rianism and a competition @ outrance which could only lead to 
inter-class and/or inter-State war, men have for two or three 
generations been pursuing false gods. Spiritual values 
have been cast to the winds—except, of course, among a select 
minority—-and there has been a continual lowering of all 
standards except those of material comfort. That is an in- 
dictment against capitalism ; but it is no less an indictment 
against Socialism, which has not so much denied the scale of 
values as it has been concerned with a different distribution of 
that * wealth.” The Social Democratic Party in Germany, 
and Labour in this country, have forfeited any claim to repre- 
sent the social conscience, which is the prerogative of no class 
or section of the community, in their anxiety to get and to 
retain as much as possible out of the till, for the so-called 
working classes. j 

The revolt, however, has set in: most violently in Germany, 
where indeed the heresy had become most firmly embedded 
and under post-War conditions of demoralization, had received 
a new lease of life in the period of fictitious * prosperity,” 
1924-29; less conspicuously, but no less surely among the 
younger generations in this country and in France. At the 
moment, no doubt, it is only a section of the intelligentsia 
which has revolted against the obsolete economic and financial 
system, against the manifold forms of vulgarity and stan- 
dardization—the creation of artificial wants by shrieking 
advertisements for making the world * motor-conscious ”? or 
making France * banana-minded,” &c., such as the author 


himself has seen. But the pressure of events is compelling the 
Governments also to turn back in the direction of healthful 
national communities (like France) with an equilibrium of 
industry and agriculture, and compelling all of us to revise 
our earlier enthusiasms for those countries which seemed, after 
the War, to be going ahead by comparison with ** decadent ” 
Europe. Mr. Cohen Portheim says rightly that : 

“. . . both the American and the Russian experiments are 
developments of a European thesis which has led Europe to 
disaster. Both go to extremes Europe never reached, but only 
because disaster overtook it, before its capitalists or its socialists 
could attain to them.” 


The author has interesting reflexions on Communism—the 
latest return to earlier Christian ethics, but differing from the 
gospel of Puritanism, of Rousseau, even of early Socialism, 
because it accepts the materialist ideal which has brought the 
world to its present pass. He pays a warm tribute to Spain 
for having preserved intact, more than any other nation, the 
true spiritual tradition of Europe, and he reserves his 
strongest terms of condemnation for ‘*‘ Americanism,” in the 
various forms that it has assumed in England, France and 
Germany. 

The great political and economic changes heralded by the 
advent of the National Government in England will, in the 
author’s opinion (remember, he is prejudiced in our favour), 
enable this country to lead Europe back to a consciousness of 
her unity in diversity, her own peculiar “ liberal” traditions, 

W. HorsFaty CARTER, 


Essays More or Less 


Contemporary Essays. Edited by Sylva Norman. No. 1, Fall 
in, Ghosts, by Edmund Blunden: No. 3, Spirit of Death, 
by E. Tangye Lean. (White Owl Press. Is. 6d. each.) 

At the Sign of the Dove. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Folly Calling. By E. V. Knox. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Still Brighter French. By H—-T—R.- (Bles. 5s.) 

AN essay nowadays has often no choice but to be an Article, 

that is to say, that which an editor wants because he thinks 

it is what suits his public. Miss Sylva Norman, in the 
preface to her series of Contemporary Essays, insists that 
essayists do not have a free hand, and, although she herself 
is an editor, she is out to sce that for once they get it. 

Mr. Blunden uses his freedom to compose a meditation on a 

Battalion Reunion. His themes in Fall In, Ghosts are the 

French countryside and the Front, the English dinner-table 

and its speeches, and the dead and living members of that 

elusive entity, the Battalion. He interweaves them with 
the quiet clarity, the perception, and the humour which we 
expect from the author of Undertones of War. Fall In, 

Ghosts leads the series off nobly. Mr. Tangye Lean has 
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plenty of perception, and a plethora of epithets. If Spivit 
of Death were less well-written it would be easier to read : 

* Into the heart of the orange dome pierce the high white buildings 
of the city, and from their roofs the lines of cars look like strangely 
coloured insects all threading in together, as though the great 
monument in the city square were a decaying carcass with a thousand 
blackly congested dots crawling slowly round it.” . 

The three sections, on the spirit of death (i.e., life) in town, 
suburb and country, are vivid, rich and desolate. Mr. 
‘Tangye Lean feels that “ Life in any of these three places 
is a shackle to the artist,’ and that a man must live in 
whichever he appreciates least, if there is writing to be 


done. I do not know what to suggest for Mr. Tangye Lean; 
but, wherever he settles, there appears to be hope that he 


may stay alive to write more essays. 

If anyone knows what editors want, that man may be 
presumed to be Mr. E. V. Lucas: and he has made his own 
public. The essays in At the Sign of the Dove, which date 
from 1916 to 1919, show the mixture as prescribed, shaken 
with only slightly less dexterity than he has sinee achieved. 
Nannies and monocles, door-plates and places that we never 
visit—Mr. Lucas is without rival in his graceful trick of 
making the ordinary unusual, and exploiting the odd. The 
advantage of books of essays is that you can shut them and 
go to sleep without losing the thread: this one being by 
Mr. Lucas, however, you will certainly want to open it again. 

Folly Calling is a selection of ** Evoe’s * verses from Punch, 
They are ingenious and topical, and a glaring example of 
the harm that Punch can do to English writers of light verse. 
If this is the result of giving the public what the public may 
be supposed to want, it is a pity that so good a writer as 
Mr. Knox should know anything about the topics of the week. 

Still Brighter French can be called an essay, if we use the 
word in Locke’s liberal sense of ‘“ something attempted.” 
This, however, must be stamped with the National Mark, 
“something done.” It is for the Bright Young People, who 
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now, having read its predecessor, know more. But do you 
know the idiomatic French for these consecutive remarks ? 

“For this trip, you ought to have two of everything.” 

“ The vicar is not at all pleased (with you). You never come to 
the services now.” 

* Pah! do I worry ? Why, with the wireless, I get the Archbishop 
and the Pope whenever I want!” 

“She'd ruin me with her terrific consumption of records and 
needles, if I didn’t put a stop to it.’”’ 

“ Ah! a nice mess you’ve got me into, after I’d gone bail for 
your virtue!” 

I did not know it: I did not even want to, but read on 
and on on the English side of the page. No serious-minded 
Bright Young People, however, should do this. Whether it 
is French that they want to learn, or merely worldly wisdom 

- ’ 
they should read both the original and the crib. Satis. 
faction, as they say, is assured. Monica Repricu, 


Artists in Conduct 


(Bell. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuer five personalities studied by Miss Jaeger were all artists 
in conduct, in the sense that they endeavoured to dominate 
their environment and live according to plan. They were all, 
in this sense, failures : 


Experimental Lives. By Muriel Jaeger. 


*““Even in success, they appear more or less ridiculous, for 
laughter is Nature’s check on the human being who tries in any 
way to transcend her. We, in the present age, can afford to laugh 
at them, because we do not aim so high.” 


The five ambitious spirits are Cato, St. Francis, Chesterfield, 
Thomas Day, and George Sand. What is new about Miss 
Jaeger’s approach is that she judges each, not with reference 
to the world around them, but by the discrepancy between 
their aims and their success. Did they, or did they not, live 
in accordance with their ‘self-ordained principles ? Some of 
them—St. Francis, for instance, and Chesterfield—could not 
have done so. The adjustment they sought was an impossible 
one. Miss Jaeger has a shrewd knack of perceiving and 
defining the precise tangent taken by each of her subjects to 
the life of their time. She understands the real significance of 
Stoicism in Rome, and the degree to which Cato differed from 
his fellows. She gauges accurately the differences between 
Rousseau and his disciple Day. She sees deeply into Chester- 
field, a character easy to judge superficially. In fact, despite 
an occasional tendency to improve our minds, she is a sensible 
and an acute commentator : 

“Tf Christianity had not existed in Francis’ time and _ place, 
Alaa inconceivable that he should have led a completely normal 

There are concessions, mildly irritating, to the current school 
of biography : 

“A lubberly youth, new from the University, but to whom to 

be a completely civilized man seemed the end of existence, descended 
upon the Paris salons in 1714, set upon learning his manners in 
the best school.” 
But this means no more than that Miss Jaeger, rising superior 
to her time in the matter of reverence and method, cannot 
altogether escape its manner. In any case, her felicities would 
atone for a great deal. ‘* The heroes of Ossian were the Sir 
Charles Grandisons of the wilds—courteous, sensitive, gentle 
and magnanimous.” Chesterfield and George Sand are perhaps 
the best of the lives, but St. Francis, who suffers most from 
the method of approach (his mysticism being virtually ignored) 
provokes the happiest examples of Miss Jaeger’s power of 
graphic condensation : 

** Innocent TIT decided to tame the monster and draw its fangs 
as and when he could. He tried first to get Francis and his friends 
into some established Religious Order. It was a crucial point 


for Francis. Should the movement of self-abnegation carry 
abnegation to the extent of surrendering its own identity ? Even 


if they were allowed to exist as a special branch of Benedictines, 
it would not be the same thing—the irresponsibility, the essential 
amateurishness of the adventure would be gone. It would be 
as if some hectoring grown-up had come in to organize the Desert 
Island game. Francis’s deference to other people’s views was 
often comic, but he would not defer to the Vicar of Christ in this. 
What, he asked, could he and his brothers need of rules and formulas 
beyond the words ef Jesus Himself ? And, as before, there was no 
presentable answer.” 


This is a book to buy and keep; and its author is to be 
congratulated on an unusual achievement, 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


3y Edward Thompson. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


Lament for Adonis. 
(Wright and Brown. 


The Profiteer. By Godfrey Waytemore, 
8s. 6d.) 

The Great Gulf. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Mulberry Tree. By Mona Wilkinson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Upstairs, Downstairs, and ——. By A. R. and R. K. Weekes. 
(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

Happy Ever After. By L. J. Beeston, 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 


By Erich Ebermayer, (Sidgwick and Jackson. 


(Ivor Nicholson and 


On finishing Mr. Edward Thompson’s new novel, one lays 
it down reluctantly, with mixed emotions. First is a sense 
of gratitude at having been in communion with an impas- 
sioned and scholarly mind. Secondly, the sense of having 
been drawn back, as few books beside Way of Revelation 
and Mr. G. P. Robinson’s The Debt have been able to draw 
one back, into the atmosphere of unforgettable years—an 
atmosphere which seems somehow to have been the same 
on all fronts and at home. Last, a sense of regret that so 
noble a testament runs the risk, through what are only 
mannerisms of its author, of missing the generation which 
has most to learn from it. ; 

Lament for Adonis is a tale of the time immediately pre- 
ceding Allenby’s victorious drive in Palestine, and of the 
drive itself. Two English officers, ** Bunny” Remfry and 
Martin Chapman, meet in Palestine a couple of American 
girls, one of whom comes from Virginia, the other from 
Pennsylvania. The first part of the book sustains the rather 
uneven course of true love, against a background of outings 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and cricket matches 
on Mount Olivet. Then Bunny’s regiment is ordered to 
France, and despite all efforts to detain him, for he has 
more than earned a peaceful job, he insists on following. 
He is killed ; and the girl who loved him does her best to 
bring together Martin and Valerie. Finally, after Allenby 
has struck and won, she succeeds in her aim. 

It is difficult to convey the authority and the slow charm 
of this story. Mr. Thompson does not hide the horrors 
of war: his account of the carnage after the Turkish defeat, 
and of the sufferings of the sick and wounded in Damascus, 
is as strong a pacifist document as could be desired. At the 
same time, he emphasizes most strongly that sense of com- 
radeship which so many now feel has vanished from the 
world, and his eye is fixed, not on horror, but on the nobler 
achievements of the human spirit in extremity. ‘ Those 
who imagine that war brings degradation only know nothing 
of the thing they presume to discuss.” In fact, but for 
one thing, Mr. Thompson would be the ideal interpreter of 
the War years to those who know nothing of them. What 
that one thing is, the following excerpt will show better 
than anything I can say about it: 

“She held up her face to his. ‘ And J think that you’re my own 
darling boy. It’s the only thing I can think just now. Good 
night, Bunny !’ 

‘Good night, Cynthia sweetheart ! Until Kantara.’ 

‘Good night, darling. My own dear dear splendid Bunnykins !’ 

Everything ends, even lovers’ partings. Yet after this one had 
ended he reappeared, 

‘Sweetheart !’ 

‘Darling !’ 

‘I forgot to say—in case you are asked, your berth is taken in 
the name of Miss Falconbridge.’ 

‘Miss Who, darling ?’ 

‘Miss Falconbridge.’ 
mother’s name.’ ”’ 


He went a deeper red. ‘It was my 


Now the generation which Mr. Thompson has hopes of 
addressing may find difficulty in taking this passage seriously. 
This is not because they are hard of heart, and cannot under- 
stand its emotion; but because they are sophisticated, 
and express themselves differently. I, planted midway 
between them and Mr. Thompson, can feel with both. I 
knew the War years, and lost the friends of my schooldays : 
I think I may say without presumption that I understand 
most of the things which Mr. ‘Thompson feels. At the same 
time, I wince every now and then at something in his pages 
which reads a little avuncularly. It is a matter of phrasing, 
nothing more: but phrasing, as those who have heard 
sermons in school chapels will agree, can make all the differ- 
ence. This, and a dislike for the lady from Virginia, made 


the only flaws in my enjoyment of a noble, authoritative, 
and often humorous piece of work. 

Mr. Thompson asks his reader to accept Lament for Adonis 
as fiction, “* and not assume, as many readers do, that what 
an author calls fiction is in fact diluted autobiography.” 
Lord Allenby appears in his pages, but sparingly, and his 
utterances are treated as history. Mr. Waytemore, in The 
Profiteer, goes further than this to make what does not seem 
a very satisfactory blend. Part of his story is fiction, and 
part of it professes to be fact. The jacket advises us that 
Mr. Waytemore “ does justice for the first time to a great 
English statesman’s services in the World War.” The 
career of Lord Reggland, hero of The Profiteer, bears striking 
resemblances to the career of a certain highly distinguished 
statesman. In the latter part of the book, the statesman 
appears in person, and Lord Reggland is pushed into the 
tackground. Each part of the book is competently done, 
but the method has obvious disadvantages, and puts the 
reviewer of fiction in a difficulty. 

The shadow of the War is still heavy upon the next book 
on our list. The gulf of which Herr Ebermayer writes lay 
between the generation which knew the War (typified by 
Tom Forster) and the generation, typified by Jiirgen Reid, 
which did not. The two are extreme types, Forster a nervous 
wreck, Jiirgen young and unthinkingly optimistic. They 
meet at the small German university where Jiirgen is a 
freshman. Tom, desperate for friendship, forces himself upon 
the younger man, and, strangely enough, they become friends, 
The friendship, though curious, has about it nothing abnormal. 
All goes well till the arrival of Gerd Fink, who had known 
Tom when he was a boy. He gets hold of Jiirgen, and makes 
suggestions about Tom which break the friendship. Tom 
tries to commit suicide. Then, by an irony, it is Fink who 
reconciles the two before Tom’s death. Herr Ebermayer 
presents a careful and convincing study of the two men, and 
avoids the sentimentality which, as the synopsis shows, was 
the chief pitfall for this story. Its one weakness is that the 
pattern seems to have been chosen before the characters. 

The Mulberry Tree has a liberal allowance of faults, but 
more than sufficient virtues to outweigh them. The characters 
are inclined to talk at the reader, especially in the early 
chapters. The story of Leah, told in retrospect, has little to 
do with the advancing story of Alison and Anthony, and the 
stage is set for Francis’ final exploit with a thoroughness 
which robs it of significance. An interesting thesis could be 
Written upon the amount of preparation for an event which 
stimulates the reader’s mind, as contrasted with the amount 
which makes the event, as here, an anti-climax. Failing such 
a document, however, I am still quite sure that Miss Wilkinson 
errs heavily on the side of excess. There is, however, no fault 
in The Mulberry Tree which experience cannot cure, and there 
is a great deal which mere experience could never give; a 
feeling for character, sensitive perceptions, and, above all, the 
ability to savour life and to record it. The actual story 
simply tells us how Alison met Anthony, and finally took him 
over from Jean, and this in itself, without Leah’s Irish child- 
hood, without Mama and the deplorable Francis, would be 
enough to mark Miss Wilkinson as a writer of unusual sincerity. 

Now for lighter themes. A country house, with an old 
husband and a young wife—a handsome explorer on a visit— 
a beautiful parlourmaid, recruited from the New Poor: with 
these ingredients, we may have two or three guesses at what 
to expect. We know also that we can expect a lively and 
readable story from the authors of The Rowforest Pilot, and we 
are not disappointed. 

Mr. Beeston labours at a similar mixture of ingredients, but 
his hand is not so deft. Kind hearts may be more than 
coronets, but one feels the combination of family life in the 
Euston Road with the mystery of Lord Ripplingsea’s pearls 
to be injudicious. True, the Earl’s son can disguise his rank 
and his powers of detection, be loved by the daughter of the 
family for himself alone, and put everything right with his 
lordship by producing the pearls; but we are not satisfied, 
Yo read Happy Ever After makes one realize how good the 
Weekeses are, 
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Current Literature 


THE MAKING OF ROUMANIA 
By T. W. Riker 
Roumania gained a sort of autonomy as a result of the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856, which ended the Crimean War. She began 
to attract serious attention when in 1866 she elected the 
Hohenzollern Prince Charles as “‘hospodar” of her two pro- 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallachai. The tangled history of 
those ten years is set out with great thoroughness in The 
Making of Roumania (Oxford University Press: 25s.) by 


Professor T. W. Riker of the University of Texas. The 
Roumanians first chose a native ruler, but he could 
not make head against domestic and foreign intrigues. The 


young German princeling, of a minor branch of the Prussian 
royal house, was suggested to Napoleon HI by a Madame 
Cornu who knew the family. Charles’ father, Prince Anthony, 
had married Stéphanie de Beauharnais, who was related 
to the Empress Josephine. Napoleon III made no serious 
objection. It proved more difficult for Bismarck to gain the 
Prussian King’s consent to the candidature. In the end 
Charles had .to travel incognito through Austria when the 
Austrians were mobilizing for the war against Prussia. 
Professor Riker’s patient narrative ends with the Prince’s 
installation on a very shaky throne. But the book gives one 
a great respect for the young German officer who, from such 
poor beginnings, made Roumania the strongest of the 
Baikan States. 
THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS 
By P. Geyl 

Those who know their Motley will find that Professor 
Geyl’s concise and able account of The Revolt of the Netherlands 
(1555-1609) (Williams and Norgate, 12s. 6d.) puts a very 
different complexion on the matter. Whereas Motley 
thought that the Northern provinces made good their freedom 
because they were Protestant, Professor Geyl maintains that 
there were at least as many Protestants in Flanders and 
Brabant as in the North. Holland and Zealand owed their 
success to their waterways and shipping which the Spanish 
infantry could not master. They became Protestant as the 
struggle proceeded, through the forceful methods of the 
small Calvinistie minority who, as in Scotland, were the 
spearhead of the revolt. But Protestant intolerance in the 
North alienated the Catholic Walloons, and thus Dutch- 
speaking Flanders and Brabant were unable to resist the 
Spaniards and were lost to the Union. Professor Geyl is 
concerned to show that the larger part of what is now Belgium 
might well have remained with what is now Holland if the 
Spanish army could have been eliminated in or about the 
year 1580, and if the Northern Calvinists could have afforded 
to be tolerant to Roman Catholics. As it was, the best of 
the Protestants from Flanders and Brabant migrated to 
Holland and helped to develop the trade and culture of the 
Republic. Professor Geyl is an attractive writer and his 
book has a direct bearing on the present controversy in 
Belgium relative to the fuller encouragement of the Flemish 
or Dutch language in Flanders and Brabant. 


ADOLESCENT GIRLHOOD 
By Mary Chadwick 

Mrs. Chadwick begins her preface by remarking that “ it 
may perhaps be an unwise policy to start a book with an 
explanation or an apology.” It would certainly have been 
germane to explain what was the precise purpose of her 
book, Adolescent Girlhood (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), and 
why it falls into two distinct parts of very different value. 
Unless the aim were sheer book-making, an attempt to puff 
out the material to a certain number of words, we can see 
neither sense nor necessity in prefacing a sound and practical 
treatise with a couple of amateurish chapters, one on the 
ethnological, another on the historical aspects of the subject. 
The first is vague to a degree, and consists for the most part 
in an explanation as to why it has been virtually impossible 
to obtain the information which the chapter sets out to give. 
The second is a string of names and quotations, almost all 
obvious, and few of them helpful. Of one period the best 
Mrs. Chadwick can do is to advise us that from the novels 
of Naomi Micheson (sic) we can get ‘some impression of 
how the world must have appeared to the wondering eyes 
of an adolescent girl then.” Further on, Kristin Lavrans- 
datter, and the works of Dickens and Thackeray, are cited 
almost as historical documents. As soon as she gets to the 
physical and psychological side of her subject, however, 
Mrs. Chadwick’s book becomes really valuable. She is 
long-winded, but inspired by sympathy and common sense. 
She pillories the ‘ delightfully shy ” theory, has wise and 
helpful things to say upon the relations of the girl to her 
parents, and is original, and very sensible, about the girl 
who feeds herself on gaudy pastries, and why she does it. 
in effect, she is a poor historian, and an excellent contem- 
porary realist—even if, on page 210, she seems unaware 
of the matter-of-fact frankness prevailing between brothers 


tc 


and sisters nowadays upon subjects which formerly wep 
taboo. Shorn of two unfortunate chapters, this book May 
be recommended to all who have to do with the welfare ot 
the adolescent girl. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN IRISH PRIEST 1845-1929 
By Canon B. R. Young, M.A. 

Mr. Shane Leslie, ina brief foreword, reeommends this little 
book, Reminiscences of an Irish Priest, 1845-1920 (published by 
W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, 5s.), to those who love 
the savour of old days and the preservation of literary daguer. 
rotypes. The fortunate reader who chances on Canoy 
Young’s memoirs will certainly agree. Here are absorbin 
glimpses of Ireland after the Famine, of dark days of suspense 
during the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. One early 
memory is that of John Duffy, who was then one hundred 
and twenty years old. He was dressed in the traditional 
grey tail coat and vest, drab corduroy knee-breeches and 
grey stockings, and shoes. ‘ He had married a year before 
I met him, and his wife presented him with a son, at whose 
birth my father officiated, and it was to pay his fee the old 
man had walked four miles that morning.” Even in the 
*fifties the railroad was still an adventure. Canon Young was 
on the first train that crossed the new viaduct over the Boyne, 
The train crawled, the passengers were warned not to look 
out of the windows. Men were grim, ladies shrieked and 
fainted. The historic river had been safely crossed ! Vigorous 
and eccentric ecclesiastics flourished in the Church of Ireland 
before Disestablishment, and Canon Young records anecdotes 
and ancient conflicts. The Rector of Ballybay was at variance 
with Bishop Stack, but he kept to his principles with sturdy 
loyalty. He was not only a Home Ruler—an unheard of 
thing in the days of Isaac Butt—he was, moreover, an ardent 
High Churchman. The memorial which he caused to be 
erected in memory of his wife aroused a storm of protest, 
But ‘‘ the Cross was fixed and there remains, the first Cross 
in a Church of Ireland graveyard of Clogher diocese since the 
Reformation.” Opposition culminated on a Sunday in the 
’seventies. Two hundred men, provided with bludgeons, 
gathered from the Orange Lodges and filled the nave, but 
their plans were frustrated by armed police. 

THE REAL ROMANOVS 
By Gleb Botkin 

The Grand Duchess Anastasia, youngest daughter of Tsar 
Nicholas II, is still alive, having survived the Bolshevik 
massacre of the Royal family at Ekaterinburg on July 17th, 
1918. Such is the contention of Mr. Gleb Botkin, in The Real 
Romanovs (Putnam, 10s. 6d.). The author is the son of the 
Tsar’s physician, who died with him. Mr. Botkin tells his story 
clearly and calmly. He went to Tobolsk in the wake of the 
Royal exiles, but was not allowed to follow them and his 
father to Ekaterinburg. Later, when he had escaped to the 
United States, he heard that the Grand Duchess was alive, 
He was sent to Europe to see her and was convinced of her 
identity. He declares that the remaining members of the 


Russian royal house know her to be what she professes, but 


refuse to recognize her for personal and dynastic reasons. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Botkin’s book is extremely interesting, and 
not least for its vivid picture of the old Imperial Court, wholly 
detached from and ignorant of the Russian people. Mr. 
Botkin’s detachment makes him a better witness to the Grand 
Duchess’ identity than if he were a warm admirer of the 
Tsardom. The book is fully illustrated with portraits. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
By Iris Wedgwood 

Lady Wedgwood’s pleasant, if rather slight, book about 
Northumberland and Durham (Faber, 5s.) is well printed and 
unusually well illustrated, both with pen drawings by Mr. 
G. E. Chambers and with photographs. As an introduction 
to a most romantic and picturesque region, it should serve a 
useful purpose. Yet the reader who knows the Border and 
the Wall and Durham must often wonder at the author's 
choice of places to describe and at her omissions. It would 
have been so easy, for instance, while noting the parlous state 
of Durham Castle, to mention that a fund is being raised for 
the repair of that noble pile. At Otterburn the stone seat by 
the roadside, commemorating Chevy Chase, is surely a unique 
memorial that deserved a passing word. It was hardly worth 
while, in three brief pages on the Roman World, to suggest 
that the garrison needed naval support to avert ‘* danger 
from marauding coracles ”—manned by desperate Picts and 
Scots. Similar instances might be multiplied. But the 
pictures alone should tempt readers to go north. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 

The National makes a lively attack, in its ‘‘ Episodes of the 
Month,” on Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues who are alleged 
to have tried hard at Ottawa ‘“‘to prevent any gain to 
England.” It takes many opinions to make a world, but 
this is a very odd one. Mr. F. C. Banighen has an interesting 
article headed ‘‘ Mexico Turns Conservative,” but admits 
that the conversion is incomplete, especially in Vera Cruz. 
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by GEORGE LONG 
CHURCHES WITH 
A STORY 


Comedy, Tragedy, and Human 
Interest in English Churches. 


LAURIE 65 Ilisns. 10/6 








by THE COUNTESS OF X. 
SOCIETY THROUGH 
THE HOOP 


A bright and satirical disquisition 
on the foibles of Modern Society. 


LAURIE Iild. 8/6 








Keep this LIST for your Library 
SEVEN BRIGHT NEW 
LAURIE NOVELS FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY 7/6 
1. THE RED HOUSE. 

ELSE JERUSALEM, 


LOVE FETISH. A Tale of the Swamps. Evans WALL. 
3. A HUSBAND’S HOLIDAY. A Woman's Transforma- 

















The Story of a Woman's Revenge. 


tion. VicTorta Cross. ‘ 
4. THE ALABASTER NYMPH. The Girl who was 
Adopted. June BOLANb. 
5. JUSTINE GAY. <A_ Romance of. India. Dororny 


HorRSMAN. 
6. STRANGE BROTHER. A 
Sex. Bram NILES. 
7. KISS AND TELL. 
Day. (3/6.) 


T. WERNER LAURIE 
24 & 26 Water Lane. 


Story of the Intermediate 


Adventures of a Divorcee. Licutan 


LTD. 
London, E.C. 4 











THE NEW 
MORALITY 


By G. E. NEWSOM 


Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge 
Chaplain to His Majes sty the King 


A blow struck for the sanctity of family life 

and a vigorous challenge to the modern 

revolutionary views on sex and the family. 

The Nation’s religious and social leaders 
rejoice its timely appearance 

THE BISHOP of LONDON 


says:—‘*The book deals the New 
Morality a blow from which I 


PROFESSOR J. W. ADAM- 
SON, KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON says :—“ It is a book 


sincerely hope it will never which, in my judgment, de- 
recover” serves—indeed, demands——the 


careful study of teachers and 


THE BISHOPof SALISBURY 
says:-—‘‘I hailitsappearance with 
great thankfulness. It should be 


of those who are looking for- 
ward to teach” 


‘ARTIFEX,’ IN THE MAN- 


CHESTER GUARDIAN, 
says :—‘‘It would be difficult 
to imagine a better book on 


read and pondered by all whoare 
perplexed over the confusions of 
our modern society” 


any subject than Mr. New- 
DR. CYRIL. NORWOOD, — som’s” 
HEADMASTERof HARROW THE DEAN of MAN- 
says:—‘‘It seems tome to prove CHESTERin‘*THEBRITISH 
convincingly that the so-called WEEKLY ” :— It is worth the 
New Morality is without found- whole library of sentimental 


stuff on sex and family which 
ethics,a temporary aberrationof has often hitherto been offered 
the post-war mind. The book as a preparation for certain 
takes the case on its merits and _ aspects of social work. 

shows that it has none” Demy 8vo. 6/- net 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON 
44 Essex Street Strand WC2 Tel: Cent 3103 


ationinbiology,anthropology,or 
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Fashions—and Morals 


The Elegant Woman 


Translated, with a Preface, by JAMES LAVER (Author 

of Nymph "Errant), from the German of G. Aretz. 

Illustrated in Colour and Collotype. 18 /- net 
Recommended by the Book Society 

“A study of feminine elegance from the time 

of Mme La Pompadour down to our own day. 


The theme is a delightful one for his pen.’ 
—Observer (editorial). 


+ 


Dolls and Puppets 


By M. von BoeEHN. Transiated by JOSEPHINE 
NICOLL with a Note on Puppets by G: BERNARD 
SHaw. Profusely illustrated. 30 /- net 
“ It covers the whole history of dolls from prehistoric 
days, in aspects of worship, magic, decoration and 
play. A second part deals in as interesting detail 
with the development of the puppet theatre.”’ 
—Observer (editorial), 


Penny Plain 
Twopence Coloured 


By A. E. Witson. Foreword by C. B. Cocuran. 
Thostiated 3 in Colour and Black-and-white. 21 /- net 
‘** An informal and fascinating history of the Juvenile 


Drama, as the nursery toy theatre used to be called.” 
—Observer (editorial), 
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EVERY RECORD 


Autolycus in his Gramophone Notes in 
or atty record reviewed in any other paper 

in the H.M.V., Connoisseur, Columbia, 
and Continental lists, as well as ail 
—can be 





mentioned hy 
the Spectator, 
—including all 
Parlophone, Polydor, 
recordings of the Covent Garden Operas 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


hy Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 
out-of-town, new records may be ordered 
“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 

records within 4 days. 
This approval offer does 


overseas customers, 


Note: not apply to 


All the newest and hest 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and mest modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 

Private demonstrations in your own howe if desircd 


Iirite for lists and full information, 


dl Yred Imhof. 


Estab. 1845. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines 
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Gramophone Notes 


TueERE is a certain well-defined company of musical works 
which, fixed firmly in the mind of the public as ‘* accepted 
favourites,” reappear time and again in fresh recordings : in 
response, presumably, to a perpetually alive and eloquent 
demand. Gramophone reproduction is still in adolescence, 
and technical improvement is of necessity severely gradual. 
Repetition, in the interests of approaching perfection with 
any one work, is within limits admittedly desirable: but, 
where the public remains trustfully acquiescent, the process 
may be indefinitely prolonged. For Gramophone companies, 
which are only incidentally philanthropists, have as_ their 
primary object commercial success ; and commercial success, 


they will assure us, is achieved less by experimental innova- - 


tions than by recapitulation of tried successes : where funds 
are relatively limited, each re-issue of a much-recorded work 
precludes the appearance of one not yet available, but it is 
only on the large sales of the much-recorded that new ground 
is broken at all. 


And so the perplexity of the layman continues. As things 
stand, he may be faced with the appearance, in a space of 
three months, of three different recordings of the same work. 
Must he, to be certain of hearing the last word on the subject, 
buy all three? An illustration is provided this month by 
the appearance of yet another recording of the Overture to 
Tannhduser, The Columbia Company, with an aptness which 
may ring a trifle ironically, describe it in their catalogue as 
“without a peer in popularity.”” The present writer had 
already six recordings of it. Certainly the latest performance 
(by William Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Columbia LX 170-171, 12s.) is magnificent. The pace is 
slightly faster than usual, and the fourth side, where the 
whole orchestra comes in full, is an amazing feat of reproduc- 
tion. It is at once the revised and authorized version. But 
the last recording—an excellent one from H.M.V.—appeared 
only a couple of months ago, and there are many other things 
we would rather have had from Mengelberg. 


There is plenty of variety in the instrumental recordings. 
Jean Dennery (on Parlophone E11207, 4s.) plays the delightful 
Prelude in A minor from Bach’s English Suite and Polonasie 
Militaire—perhaps the most tedious thing that Chopin ever 
wrote. Alexander Brailowsky (Decca-Polydor CA8094, 5s.) 
with commendable courage and vigour plays de Falla’s 
Dance of the Fireworshippers and two interesting Skrjabin 
compositions—Prelude Op. 11 No. 10 and Etude Op. 8, No. 12. 
Cortot’s contribution (H.M.V. DA12138, 4s.), which is more 
remarkable for the recording than the quality of his interpreta- 
tion, is Chopin’s Valse in A flat Op. 69, No. 1 and Tarantelle 
Op. 43. We get three of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies ; two 
ofthem, the Ninth and the Fourth, admirably played by Mark 
Hambourg (H.M.V. C2446-7, 8s.). The Ninth, which takes 
up the first three sides, is perhaps the best of the collection 
and Hambourg’s surprisingly perceptive interpretation does 
it full justice. Ania Dorfman (on Columbia DX367) plays the 
Tenth with brilliance and precision. The recording is 
magnificent. 

By producing on seven records (CA8062-8), at 5s. each, 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (Symphony No. 9 in D minor, 
Op. 125), played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra and 
conducted by Oskar Fried, the Decca-Polydor company have 
presented us with what is certainly the least expensive and 
probably the most satisfactory version of the work available. 
Controversy will presumably never cease to dispute whether 


Beethoven’s massive design—the almost devotional first 
movement, the slightly querulous scherzo, the exquisite 


adagio, and the tremendous fourth movement which reaches 
its peak in the singing of Schiiler’s Ode to Joy—is artistically 
a failure, whether the whole thing is not just a piece of superb 
braggadocio. ‘To the present writer it seems that, together 
with the Mass in D., the ** Choral”? Symphony may be cited, 
above all other of Beethoven’s works, as an example of 
composition embodying, in the highest sense, an emotional 
power which is in direct proportion to the vastness of its 
intellectual design. If there is a flaw, it lies in the partial 
disparity, where detractors would exert themselves to see 
union, between Schiller’s words and Beethoven's music. 
We may also note: Redemption, Morceau Symphonique 
(César Franck), played by the Association des Concerts 
Poulet Orchestra (Parlophone K11208-9, 8s.) ; 'T'chaikowsky’s 
Melodie Op. 42, No. 8 and Saint-Saéns’ Le Cynge, played by 
Miseba Elman (H.M.V. DA1143, 4s.);  JIungarian Dance 
No. 1 (Brahms-Joachim) and Chopin’s Waltz Op. 64, No. 2, 
plaved by Huberman (Columbia LBs, 4s.); and two wholly 
admirable vocal records: Strauss’ Morgen and Heimliche 
Aufforderung, sung by Richard Tauber (Parlophone RO20195, 
4s.), and By the Short Cut to the Rosses and The Ivish Emigrant, 


by John MeCormack (H.M.V. DA1234, 4s.). Both these 
recordings ure as good as any that have appeared. 
AUTOLYCUS, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Is Trade Reviving ? 


THE present year has witnessed two distinct revivals 
in public securities. Quite recently I referred in these 
columns to the great appreciation which had taken 
place in British Funds and kindred securities since the 
beginning of the year, the advance receiving its fing] 
impetus from the War Loan conversion operation 
announced on the last day of June, and, up to the present 
high water mark for these stocks was touched towards 
the end of July. There is no doubt that the almost 
spectacular success which attended the conversion 
of our 5 per cent. War Debt had a powerful influence 
upon almost every centre and was probably not without 
its effect in stimulating the revival of securities on the 
other side of the Atlantic. At all events, there was 
an intimate connexion between the two movements jn 
the sense that many of those who had secured large 
profits here in July out of the rise in British Government 
stocks reinvested a portion of their profits in American 
securities, with the result that an upward movement 
which had already shown signs of starting received 
a great impetus, and, as so frequently happens when 
one financial centre revives, there were reactions here 
producing gains in market prices of the more speculative 
securities which in some directions even eclipsed those 
which had previously taken place in gilt-edged stocks, 
Here, for example, is a list of a few American securities 
and also of the semi-speculative shares dealt in both in 
this market and internationally, comparison being made 
between the prices current on September 4th and those 
prevailing at the end of July. 


Price. Price. 

Stock. July 30th. Sept. 5th. — Rise, 
Atchison T.R.R. x .. ‘ 505 89} 39 
Illinois Cent. R.R. AP 14} 354 21 
New York Cent. R.R. 26} 443 18 
Pennsylvania R.R.  .. 174 324 15 
Southern Pacific R.R... 194 424 23 
Union Pacific R.R.  .. 70s 1174 47 
International Holdings $} $27 $l y 
U.S. Steel Com. a $40} $744 $34} 
Eastman-Kodak Co. Com. $64 S865 224 
International Nickel .. <i 8} 16 8 
Celanese Corpn. 15/0 65/0 50/0 
Ford Motors : ate its 20/7} 27/6 6/10} 
Cable and Wireless 5}°% Pf... 594 71 11} 
Austin Motor Ord. ‘is ac 27/9 33/3 5/6 
N.C. Metals f 8/9 20/0 11/3 
Anglo-Persian Oil 1g 2} 3 
Royal Dutch ei 15 & 207; 4} 
Shell Transport Ae ss 2a 24 + 
Dunlop Rubber ‘ 4 11/10$ 18/0 6/1} 
Imperial Chemicals... -- 16/103 19/7} 2/9 
Unilevers 52 ae 28/9 33/6 4/9 
Brit. Celanese Ord... 6/0 11/6 5/6 
Canadian Celanese 17/6 56/3 38/9 
Courtaulds ; ae 27/0 35/6 8/6 
English Sewing Cotton : 34/0 38/9 4/9 
Anglo-Dutch Rbr. ee oe 8/0 12/9 4/9 
Kuala Lumpur Rbr. r 20/0 26/3 673 
Central Mining & Invest. 104 11} 3 
De Beers Cons. Dfd. 3% 5 ly 
Chartered on ae ne 17/3 21/9 4/6 
Cons. Goldfields of S. Africa .. 25/7} 33/14 7/6 
Rio Tinto Ae os oe 143 205 6} 


INFLATIONARY. INFLUENCES. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the chief impetus 
to this upward movement in the speculative markets 
has come from British buying in Wall Street, however 
much such buying may have given an initial fillip. The 
main influence has come from what is sometimes described 
as the adoption of an inflationary policy in the United 
States. Briefly, though imperfectly described, the 
sequence of events has been somewhat as follows. Some 
months ago when things were at their worst in America 
and confidence was shaken to the point of hoarding 
by the public and an efflux of gold from the States, the 
authorities at Washington began a system of credit ex- 
pansion, the first move being in the direction of enlarging 
the lending powers of the Federal Reserve Banks. By 
this action the stores of gold held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks became more easily available as a basis for new 
credits and development had a good effect upon the 

(Continued on page 328.) 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 < :  “ai-ee 
£41. ry) ry} ”» 45 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated b,, Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ... eco eve és0 aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eas wa “ad nee ‘aaa ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aa ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter we =£4,500,UC0 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking herp ga . one 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed Pe gol 














CHK 


MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. menue 


RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 








FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. 








USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins, WIDE 0/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 














THEATRES 





Tem. Bar 3878, 


St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 
THURS., at 2.30, 


NEW, 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 13, at 3 (subs.: 8.15). FIRST MAT. ; 
BARRY JACKSON, presents 
TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. By A oe ARD SHAW. 
CEDRIC HARDWIC 











HUTCHINSON’s 
Important New Books 
THE CONCISE STORY of the 


DOVER PATROL 


A Complete History of the Force 
by Admiral Sir REGINALD BACON, 
KCB. K.C.VG@, Ee. 


Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet EARL JELLICOE, 
O.M., G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
“Epic story. ... In these 300 odd closely printed pages 
there is not a dull moment.”’—Star. 
“A tale of heroism and endurance, and of triumph and 
disaster.” —.orning Post. 
Illustrated with photographs, plans and diagrams. 12/6 


From PICCADILLYtoDEVIL'S 
ISLAND by ARTHUR MILLS (thenovetist). 


“In this lively collection of travel jottings we may read of 
anything from an account of a man’s dying from rattlesnake bite 
to an interview with the official executioner on Devil’s Island.” 
—News Chronicle. Illustrated. 12/6 


MY JUNGLE BOOK 


by HERBERT SPENCER DICKEY 

» “A fascinating record of exploration and adventure.”—News 
Chronicle. “A treasury of exact information on every con- 
ceivable aspect of Latin- American life. He has a pithy, picturesque 
style, and a real vein of satire.’-—Morning Post. Illustrated. 12/6 


CLOSE UPS of BIRDS 


by H. N. SOUTHERN 
Foreword by Sir GERALD DU MAURIER. 


Go with the author after the lordly heron, after sea-birds on 
the wild Welsh coast, shiver with him in the icy blast watching 
wild duck. And all the time you will feel that this is a book 
different from any other nature book. Illustrated. 15/- 


*Ready To-day 


HELL’S ANGELS 


of THE DEEP 
by WILLIAM GUY CARR 


Author of “ By Guess and By God” (13th Imp.). 
This author’s magnificent epic of the Submarine Service “ By 
Guess and By God” was an unqualified success. This new book 
is his own exciting experiences from 1911 until the Armistice 
in 1918. Tilustrated. 10/6 


“To WHOM the GODDESS...” 


Hunting and Riding for Women 
by Lady DIANA SHEDDEN and 
Lady APSLEY 
Introduction by the EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G. 


Here at last is an exhaustive book on hunting and _ riding 
written by women for women. Illustrated. 15/- 


A LONG-AWAITED BOOK 


with NORTHCLIFFE in 
FLEET STREET 


A personal record by 

Sir JOHN A. HAMMERTON 
More than twenty years ago Sir John A. Hammerton, whose 
Mame appears on an immense list of Harmsworth publications 
as editor, was invited by Northcliffe himself to begin a proper 
record of his career. There can be little doubt that of all the 

impressions that have yet appeared this is the 

freshest, fairest and least conventional. 10/6 
































Send for Complete List No. 29 





QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Eves. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 





EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 





HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 325.) 
mentality of the American public. The Authorities, 
however, soon adopted other measures to supplement 
and speed up as it were the effect of the broadening of 
the basis of credit. Reconstruction financial corporations 
were formed with large capital, the object being to relieve 
the banks of frozen positions, while later, corporations 
were formed having for their avowed purpose the making 
of loans to finance the purchase and carrying of commodi- 
ties with a view to raising prices and stimulating trade 
activity. 
RisE 1x ComMMopities. 

Inasmuch as these measures did not seem to have 
been immediately accompanied by certain needed reforms 
in the national finances, their effect upon the financial 
and general community was not immediate, but gradually 
their influence has been felt and when, possibly as a result 
of artificial stimulus rather than natural causes, some 
of the leadmg commodities, such as metals, wheat and 
rubber, began to rise, imagination was quickened as 
to the possibility of an early revival in trade, the effect 
of which might be to transform the whole financial 
atmosphere. For a week or two now the rise in commodities 
as well as in securities has made progress, and it is not 
difficult to see that if this rise can be maintained certain 
forces may be set at work having far-reaching effects. 
A moderate further rise in the price of sugar, for example, 
must give a new lease of life to Cuba, and that again 
would favourably affect other interests, and in the 
case of commodities such as grain and wool, it would 
be diflicult, of course, to exaggerate the good effeet 
of the rise in price upon the ability of countries such as 
Argentina and Australia to effect their external payments. 

PoINTS FOR CONSIDERATION, 

The important question arises, however, as to how far 
the recovery in commodity prices can be regarded as a 
bona fide movement, or how far it has been produced by 
artificial means. It can readily be admitted that even if 
the means used have been in the nature of organized 
inflation, those means might conceivably be justified if 
they are not employed too freely and if they result in a 
genuine revival in trade. The fact, however, that so far 
the outstanding feature has been the spectacular change 
in Stock Exchange prices is not altogether an encouraging 
feature. Moreover, a point which gives cause for some 
concern is that while the authorities in America seem to 
have been busy in organizing credit expansion, there are 
fewer signs of tle recognition of certain fundamental 
causes of depression, such, for example, as the deficits 
in successive budgets and the obvious excessive produc- 
tion in the years immediately preceeding the slump of 
1929. During that period mass production was indulged 
in to such an extent, that even to-day industrialists must 
be embarrassed by the fact that no moderate trade revival 
can serve to employ the plant and machinery erected for 
mass production. Nor at the present—though allowance 
must be made for political elements on the eve of a 
Presidential election—are there any signs of America 
having adequately recognized the need for a solution of 
Europe's problems, including that of international War 
debts, if there is to be a trade revival of a sufficiently pro- 
nounced character to affect all countries, including the 
United States. For the moment, therefore, we seem rather 
to have reached the point when although there are un- 
doubtedly favourable signs to note in the situation, it is a 
little too early to determine whether the tide of adversity 
has really turned, though there is certainly a more hopeful 
fecling than for some time past. 

Tur ImpenpInG CONFERENCE. 

Within the next few months there will be held the 
World Eeonomic Conference and if, as I imagine, that 
Conference may not be held until the turn of the year, 
there will in the meantime have been a development of 
two factors the nature of which must greatly affect’ the 
situation of that Conference. With the turn of the year 
we shall know whether the Hoover moratorium in the 
matter of international debts has been extended, and 
we shall perhaps have some clearer view after the Presi- 
dential election as to the attitude of America towards 


that and other problems. Within the next few Months 
also there will have been an opportunity of examining 
more closely the nature of the organized credit expansioy, 
in America and its effect, not merely upon Wall Street 
but upon industry. Artuur W. Kippy, ’ 


. . 

Financial Notes 

SPECULATIVE MARKETS F'rrM. 
CONSIDERABLE activity has characterized the Stock Markets 
during the past week, but for the moment there has been 
rather a shifting of interest from the gilt-edged section to the 
more speculative departments. The movement was started 
by the big rise in American securities and the rise in commodi- 
ties on the other side of the Atlantic. This, in its turn 
prompted speculative activity here not only in the Ordinary 
shares of American industrial coneerns but also in the shares 
of English companies. Oil shares have been active and stro 
while in sympathy with a rise in the price of the commodity 
Rubber shares have experienced a little boomlet of their own 
and South African Gold shares, which for some time past have 
been strong on the high price of the metal, have risen cop. 
siderably. On the other hand, gilt-edged securities, which 
have been neglected, have dropped a little in the absence of 
business, though in good quarters I find the opinion held that 
British Government stocks are destined for somewhat higher 
prices than those current to-day. 

* * * * 

Tue AustrRALIAN BUDGET. 

Tf only for the reason that I have had occasion in these 
columns from time to time to criticize prodigality in Australian 
expenditure, I am the more glad to congratulate the present 
Administration in Australia upon the courage displayed during 
the recent severe exchange crisis. So far as the past financial 
vear is concerned, an apprehended deficit has been turned into 
a realized surplus, while for the coming year a prospective deficit 
has been turned into a small prospective surplus by further 
economies in expenditure. Moreover, a further good feature of 
the new Budget is that all import prohibitions are removed and 
the tariff decreased on many items, while the City welcomed 
the assertion by the Commonwealth Premier that the exchange 
rate is to be controlied by the Commonwealth Bank free from 
any kind of political interference. 

* 1% * * 
A Great Ficnr. 

This last item calls to memory the gallant fight put up by 
the Commonwealth Bank against the extremists in the 
previous political Administration in Australia, a fight, however, 
in which they received the support of a few of the Statesmen on 
the Labour side, among them being Mr. Lyons, who, it will be 
remembered, had to stand up against unsound measures which 
the extremists of the Government attempted to carry in the 
absence in this country of the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Scullin. Thanks very largely to Mr. Lyons’ lead, a great 
voluntary conversion of the Australian debt was achieved, 8 
circumstance which, of course, has played a great part in con- 
tributing to the realized surplus for the past year. Nor will 
investors here forget that it has been under Mr. Lyons’ ad- 
ministration that the Commonwealth Government, when New 
South Wales defaulted on its external obligations last year, 
promptly accepted responsibility and thereby saved the whole 
credit of Australia. 

* ae * 
Toe Rewarp. 

This courageous fight for sound principles in Australia has 
naturally had its effect upon the course of Australian securi- 
ties in the London market. At the beginning of the month, 
the following rises had taken place from the lowest quotations 
touched during the crisis of 1931: 


Lowest 
Stock. 1931. Sept.2nd. Rise. 
Australian (Commonwealth) 6 per 
cent., 1931-41 .. ae as 65 100 35 
Do. 5 per cent., 1945-75 .. 58 1023 44} 
New South Wales 3 per cent., 
1935 sie oe oe oe 43 92 49 
Do. 34 per cent., 1930-50.. 30 81 61 
Do. 4 per cent., 1933 ar 65 99 34 
Do. 5 per cent., 1945-65 .. AT 100 53 
Do. 5} per cent., 1947-57... 50 102 52 
Qucensiand 5 per cent., 1940-60... 46 98 62 
Do. 4 per cent., 1940-50 .. 40 B55 454 
South Australia 5 per cent., 1945- 

75 aa “ a He 57 100 43 
Tasmania 34 per cent., 1920-40... 46 90 a4 
Victoria 5 per cent., 1945-75... 50 100 50 

Do. 3} per cent., 1929-49.. 40 81 4! 
Western Australia 5 per cent., 
1945-75 .. ee eo o6 60 100 49 
Do. 34 per cent., 1920-35... 58 V5 37 
Do, 4 per cent., 1942-62 .. 49 87 42 
A. Woks 
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Cloud Advertising 


“ All this talk about sky advertising is very interesting,” said the Vicar, 
“but cloud advertising has been going on for years. Wherever I go I 
trail clouds of glory that proclaim—at least to the nose of man—the virtues 
of Three Nuns. What this particular form of advertising fails to 
demonstrate is how much longer a pipeful of Three Nuns lasts than a 
pipeful of most other tobaccos . . . You see, it’s not always an extravagance 


to buy the best.” 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2}d. an ounce ro 





For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E., Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a Utne -_ 
Series discounts : 


ged asa 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. I, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


LIL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
LAtific voiee-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—-Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 





YAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, -EAST END 
MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Read, 
Lendon, E. 1, 





YUEST House for those seeking rest and home com- 

W forts. Central heating, large garden, bracing air, 
10 mins. sea. Med. rec=—=Mr. & Mrs. EGGINTON, 
138 Canterbury Road, Westbrook, Margate. 





affairs, and in 
friendship are 
Association), 99 


i] EADERS interested in international 
the promotion of international 


invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ 





Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that | 
organization, 
oO RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentle people requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
{near Harrow School), Large garden, London 93 miles, 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations. 
GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING Home, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


Tel.: Byron 2495, 

“WERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES | 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROU b LE 

CAUSED BY URIC ACLD. 4s, 6d. per packet (enough for 

a cure; money returned in full if no reliof obtained), 











Sole Importer: G. Liuoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 
CINEMAS 
|e ACADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxtord Street (opp. Waring’s). Ger, 2981, 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11TH. 


Premiere Urinov’s Russian Talking film 


“DIARY OF A REVOLUTIONIST,’ 
Last Days 
“QUICK MILI ONS » 
and Rene Clair’ 


“AN ITALIAN STR AW 


T a oa ige ( 








AM®BRIb G &E, 


ireus. Temple Bar 


PRESENT 


GREAT INTERNATIONAI 
FILMS. 
Vr s 1s Rs. 61 sea it Is. Gd 
Cont 1s periori 11, Sundays ¢ il 





___—'WHE RE I HE L P Is NEEDED 


EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16. OOC long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer, COST 2s. EACH WILL Yot 
HEL? PO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London's Endless Environs *jease respond liberal 
to The Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road 
London, E.1, 


SE Cc CRET ARI ‘L AND TRAINING | 
COLLEGES 


EDUCATION 








QWROEBEL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

















ON THE QUEEN OF 
CRUISING LINERS 





\| OCTOBER 7 
| MEDITERRANEAN = CRUISE 


22 DAYS FROM 42 GNS. 
|/ Leaving Southampton and visiting CORUNA 
| for Santiago, CASABLANCA, TANGIER, 


(| PALMA DE MAJORCA, NAPLES for Vesu- 





vius and Pompeii, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 
MALAGA, CEUTA for Tetuan, LISBON 


DECEMBER 19 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
19 DAYS FROM 32 GNS. 

\ Leaving Southampton and visiting LISBON, 


——— 
= os 


MADEIRA, DAKAR, TENERIFFE (Santa Cruz), 
\ LAS PALMAS, CASABLANCA, 


Also 45 DAYS 
TO THE 
WEST INDIES 


From Southampton 
January 25. Visiting 
TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, 





CARTAGENA, CRISTO- 
BAL JAMAICA, CUBA, 


ST. LUCIA, GRENADA 
BARBADOS & MADEIRA 





s and a/i-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
40, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8090) 
: 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents 


TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD, Founded | 
4 Soc, of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1374 kL. 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply Hrap- Master, 





35TH ANNUAL EDITION, 
VATON’ LIST OF SCHOOLS 
An aid to —_ nts in the selection of Se hools & Tutors, 
Crown S8vo. 1,024 Pages. Price 5s. Postags Od 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &e, ; 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


| 
IVE BOARDING SCHOO, 
for Boys, aged 8—18. 


PROGRESS 
CHAMPERY (French Switzerland), 
(Valais Alps—3,250 feet a.s.1.) 
Healthy Alpine Situation, 


_—- 


Thorough study of French, 
and Commercial Subjects. 





German and all Technica 


All Summer and Winter Sports. 











SCHOL AST IC AGENC IES 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mz insion House 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward Mss, 
to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £: 50 Cash 
Catalogues free, —STOCKWELL, LT 

London, 


5U53. 








Prizes for Poems, 
29 Ludgate Hill, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary 
«e., required, Send stamp 
RONALD Massky, 108 Victoria Strect 











Agent.—Good Stories, 
for prospectus to— 
, London, 8.W. 1. 





som posi- 


. Wanted. Songs and musical 
b tions also considered for publication. known and 


unknown writers invited send MSS.—PrTER DERRK 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 
TRITE FOR PROF IT.—Make a pecond income in 
spare time. Send for free _— REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 





CVS-164 








BOOKS, ec. 





aie THLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
» and day school for girls. Education for eareers con- 
sidered especially. Health record hizh.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 








te | BRANDON’'S, GREAT GEORGE ST., BRISTOL, 

nN Pul er School, daughters of Clergy and Laity, | 
sou ern education for moderate fees. Special 
s and bursaries dis. of clergy Highly 

i staff. Many successes Universities, Royal 
‘ademy = Music, N.S. Art Masters, &c.—Apply 
HONORARY SECRETARY or HEAD-MISTRESS, ‘ 





> as DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

















FOR TEACHERS : AND PREPARATORY Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
SCROU1 GROV E HOI SE ROEHAMPTON LANE, | : “i by the Beard of Education and the 
S.W. 1 : DEMONS ERATION | SCHOOL COLET | Uni of Oxiord and Cambridge. Bracing south 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. i n:] coast ¢ kxcellent playing ficlds. Highly qualified 
E. G. Montefiore, D D. M.A. Principal: staff ‘Tri ncipal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
— bb, M.A.—For inf ation c tag School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 

) und and G m th f 
we i : nt i 4 4 
HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
RAINID FO] SOCIAL WORK ; Se HOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff: Prepara- 
- * | tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
Sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX playing grc unds, hockey, lacrosse ket, tennis, riding, 
ient Students (froin 18 upwards) admitted for | S¥#ming excellent health record ; individual care,— 
; , ally intended | *ChOlarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 







‘ iut » Jeaders 
work as hospital almor ners, 
( Courses 








su ‘ A few 
bursaries avai “g le for suit ab ile ates.—Full 
particulars Miss PRESTON, Princ | 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ESTER, GLOs,. | 
and grounds 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, 
Uneglish Church). 
od staff.—Aprly 


CiREN 
Jeautiful hou 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


S' 


Quatitic 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Bristol. 
Low fees, 
. the 


End. 1708. 
Leaving Scholar- 
HEAD-MASTER, 


her ATON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, 
180 boys, all boarders. 
Pro spe ectus from the Re 


Bhips.- 





K SWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (3 to 1%) catering for modern 


coaditions, Maximum incl. fee £82, Apply HEAD-MASTER 





FVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read 7/ 














4 End Star, Full of fascinating articles an ures 
of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month's issue. —The Res 
PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1 

nm ERS Tf DD te ORS 

WE STILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR FIRST 
EDITIONS OF FAMOUS MODERN BOOKS. Specially 
wanted: Housman, Shropshire Lad; Dela Mare, Songs of 
Childhood, Brooke, Poems 1911; Butler, Way of all 
Flesh; Boldrewood, Robbery Under Arms; McFee, 
Casuals of the Sea; anything by D. H. Lawrence. Virginia 
Woolf, Norman Douglas, Somerset Maugham, Katherine 
Mansfield, especially MSS. or presentation copies.- 
Davis & ORIOL, 30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SOVEREIGNS. 3anknotes pel 
need of Old English Silver, 
Diamonds, Antiques and 
Large or small quantities 
Send or bring 
7A, New 








BNORMALLY 

t SILVER and 
return. Also in urgent 
Shetlield Plate, Jewellery, 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Goods returned if price not accepted, 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 








UNFURNISHED FLAT 





PRE E “ILLUSTRATED INDEX” TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Brace An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 


map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseckers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W,1, (’Phone: 





Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 





PEL NCR 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Conz, 
<a FOR SALE _ “FOR DISPOSAL ; 
i RE A COUNTRY ea fom, “TEA AND Buss 
Urania mae. “rand No or a i a ey 
i es =e 35 HOTE LS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





YARM For Sale, N. Wales Suit gentleman farmer 
tieulars from WILLIAMS, 22 High Street, 


Par- 
aermarvon 


MISCELLANEOUS 








REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 


Tobacco. “* BIZIM " CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to <a J. d. FREEMAN & Co., LIp., 90 


Piccadilly, W. “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest : iadion ever discovered of Choice Natura! 
Tobaceos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure 
19s, 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 


ONEGAL Handwoven 
D &e,, always in stock. 
quest. MANAGER, Lissadell, 








Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
Tweed patterns free on re- 
Sligo, trish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or profe sssional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers Of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 





week, Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 


Artisticand original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotiand, 





EAVER” CHEVIOT Plus Four Suit Lengths, 
\ Ladies’ Coat Leagths, Ladies’ Costume Lengths, 
21/- post paid. Send 3d. postage for> atterns 
MCKERCHAR & MACNAUGHTON, Aberfeldy, 





TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS, 
W Buy better, pay less, save middtemen’s profits. 
Postcard = brings Ilusirated Catalogue and 
PATTERNS of lovely “‘ B-P’’ Underwear, 
finest value, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. 
size; for woman, child and man. Beautifully soft, silky 
aad warm. Comfortable cut. Hard-wearing,  long- 
lasting, GUARANTEED against shrinkage. Complete 
satisfaction, or money back.—Write BIRKETT « 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham, 


FREE 
sritain's 
Any style, any 





EDITERRANEAN 
Rain cage ms 


CRUISE 
Raster gE 


For your late holiday... . three 
glorious weeks of sunshine and 
gaiety ... Cruising with the great 
white Dreamship of Cruises 


EMPRESS of 
AUSTRALIA 


22,000 tons of elegant luxury 
and comfort.... a ship for 
travellers accustomed to the 
best. Roman Pool (also Out- 
door Sun-bathing Pool), Pala- 
tial Public Rooms. Glorious 
Sun Decks and Games Deck. 
Finest Cuisine and Service. 


Cruise Itinerary: 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Messina, 

Naples, Monaco, Barce- 

lona, Palma, Casablanca 
and Lisbon. 

From Southampton 


September 24 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
Limited Membership 
Write for full infor- 
mation & cabin plans 
to A. R. Powell, 
Cruise Dept., 









CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 





S.W.1; 
E.C.3, 





Ar “BOI RNE! wou TH HY DRO Visitors find 

d comforts with baths and other advantages of a 

Hydro at moderate 3i4. Lift. 

| ATH. YORK HOUSE HOTEL,.—Pirst- 
class Fully licensed. A R.A, 

Large Historical associations from 1759. 


BRINE 
wats 


RAG 


Hote! 
cost, ‘ele 
ROYAL 
residential. 
garage, 








ALD. 


| ROIT WICH SPA, 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms ali with h. & ¢ 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A, 
Hid, Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 
Etre SURGH., 
‘AC reseent. Tyme 





THE ALISON 
**Melerest, 


HOTEL. 
” Edinburgh. Tel 


Melville 
207501. 





ry ASTBOURNE 
‘4 Facing sea 
Kugliah chef. 


ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms from 24 gns. "Phone 311. 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro, For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
sJedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 











EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for Dese .— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Lrp. 
P. &. B. A. GEORGE'S House, 193 Recent 
STREET, W. 1. 


LTD., St. 





(near). Ht NTLY, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haklon Golf Course near. 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric 
MORQUAY.—ROSETOR 
ideally situated, 


Bishopsteignton. 
Hard 
baths in house. 


oe TH 





PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
perfectly appointed private hotel 





which is justly famous tor its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Ulustrated ‘Tariff 
apply ResipENT ProrrivTor. Telephone 2655. 
— to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
Ww" George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Break- 
fast 5s. "Od. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly 





NCONOMISE ON YOUR HOTEL 


BILL by staying at 


“4 WILLIAMS’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 22,23 Torring- 
ton Square, London, W.C. 1. Very central. Quiet, com- 
fortable ; highly recommended Room and breaktast, 
6s. 6d. Please ask for full tariff 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels 

of Great Britain and Ireland from the Svecraror’s Recommended List. 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the 


AMBLESIDE —— GLEN ROTHAY. 
—SKEL gl BRIDGE, 


I), 
GR AND “p UMP ROOM 


BATH. 
PULTENEY. 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
SPA, 

BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHING TON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 

ROYAL ALBION, 


ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perths. }—DRE a GHT. 


ALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE Boak. 
—BULL. 
GARDEN HOUSE. 
UNIVERSITY ARMS. 


CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).- 
ESTER.—GROSVENOR. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 

: —RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales)—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark)—CRAWFORD. 

CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. 


GOLF. 





CROYDON (Surre v).—SHIRLEY PARK. 

DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING.— —— 

me ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
ATHS. 

DUMFRIES,— —— 


EDZELL (Foriarshire).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife)—MARINE. 








ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.). 
EXMOUTH.—MAEK BA 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). 
GLENLYON (Perthshire). 


ANGLER’S 


GAIRLOCH. 
FORTINGALL. 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE GF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FPOX AND PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—-C ate N. 
HASTINGS. QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.— LE STR ANGE 

LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 


INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.).- 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA 

LAKE VYRNWY § (Mont: Ba an 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.— CLYDE SDAL E 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE ( Argylls hire ).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON. Kensington, W. 

PAR K (Knightsbridge) 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St. 
KINGSLEY, Hart st., W.C. 1. 
PALACE, Bloomsbury, WC. 1. 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row 

LYME wees =e a AY. 


HOTEL. 


E 
BEY 
¢ “FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE. (Forfarshire)——BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
- HEADLAND. 


HYDRO. 


NEWQUAY. 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
R. 


ARMS & GOLF 


In order to 


hotels any part 
give wider publicity to their establishinents, 
when possible readers will patronize them. 


or private aw 


Travel Manager. 
OBAN.— ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN ° 
| STATION 
PAIGNTON. PAIGNTON PALACE 

REDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).-ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).-GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROVAL GEORGE, 
STATION, 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC 


LAKE | 


VICTORIA, 


C. 1. 


W.C. 


W.C. 
W.C.1. 


1. 


PRINCETOWN (near).— TWO BRI WEES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. —FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).-- BAY 

RIPON.— RIPON SPA. 


| ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).— GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 





ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).-SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)-—-HAWKSTONE PK. Weie-tos, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH. @GLENDARAGH. 
(nr.) HUNTLY, BisHopsTri 

TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset ). TEMPLE¢ OMB E 

HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire) 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL 


IMPERIAL 
HOP POLE, 


TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

ROSETOR. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.— MARINE 


TURNBERRY .—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LOKD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL 
WINSFORD (Somerset). 
WOODHALL SPA 


ROYAT OAK. 
(Lines.).—EAGLE LOD 
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George Allen 


&? Unwin Lid. 


A History of the Public Library Movement 
in Great Britain’ and Ireland 


By JOHN MINTO, F.L.A. 


ae * comprehensive study of 
value to all who are 


Library 


the growth of public libraries 
concerned with the running and development of libraries. 


Association Series. No. 4. 10s. 6d. 


will be of great 


—Daily Telegraph. 


a A valuable and well-documented account of the growth of the public libraries.’ 





eter 

















—The Listener 





Carlyle 
By EMERY NEFF. 10s. 
Frontispiece. 


Od. 


“Mr. Neff is to be congratulated. .. 
treated his subject with acuteness 
ality, and dispersed some » false 
clung round Carlyle.’—The Tames 


. He has 
and origin- 
mystery that 


Magnificent Obsession 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS. 7s. 6d. 


This novel, which had a tremendous success in 
America, is based on the development of per- 
sonality through constant practise of St. 
Matthew 6, verses 1-—8. A most unusual book. 





The Recording Angel 
A Report From Earth 
By J. A. HOBSON. 3s. 6d. 
“A troubled lower world could do with more of 
these trenchant celestial comments.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
v itty, 


“Remarkably able, and often acute.” 


—Church Times. 


Man and Medicine 
3y HENRY G. SIGERIST. 12s. 6d. 


Translated by Margaret Boise. 
“Adnmurable book. ... Can be read with enjey- 
ment and interest by the educated lavman, who 
will find on nearly every page stimulus as well 
as information.” 


—-Limes 


Literary Supplement. 





World Disorder and 


Reconstruction 
By HUBERT BLAKE. 6s. 
“An interesting addition to current literature 


dealing with the world-wide troubles of the past 
two years.”—Observer. 


“Contains many 


shrewd 
observations.” —7 he 


thoughtful and 


Times. 





Men of the Trees 
By RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Foreword by Bronislaw Malinowski. 


“Excellent reading and at the same time . 
must be regarded as of some considerable im- 
portance in the consideration of several ques- 
tions of moment in the future development of 
A frica.”-—Afanchester Guardian. 











Truth About India 


Can We 
By VERRIER ELWIN. 


Foreword by Laurence Housman. 


Get It? 
Cloth 2s. 6d., Paper 1s. 


Father Elwin has written this book to show people in Britain how the present 


situation appears in India. 
months that are not generally known in 


He reveals many things that have happened in recent 


this country. 


rhe author is sincere, and there is much of interest in his writing and in the 








| . c : “4 9 ee . Sel iatel io 
documents he prints.”—Scots Observer. 
i} 
| | 
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